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Special positions by arrangement. 


Within and Wiitbout. 


HE extraordinary fatality which seems 
to follow the investigation of trans- 
cendental phenomena, and in order to 
avenge the enterprise seems bent upon 
making shipwreck of its results, has been 
once again doing mischief. At a moment 
when the public ear was probably more 
open to listening than is common with the 
public ear when it is a question of testi- 
monies to the unseen, a first-class man, 
acknowledged to be in the front rank 
among modern scientists, Professor Oliver 
Lodge, has come forward, and has cour- 
ageously borne witness to the fact that he 
had, as an expert in science, brought his 
best powers of observation to bear on the 
investigation of certain alleged facts in 
modern spiritualism, and that he found 
those facts were genuine, and that they 
withstood the test of every contrary ex- 
planation. 
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unassailable and too good, and, moreover, 
it might deflect from the highest standard 
of justice, for after all the general press is 
not so much wilfully dishonest as it is 
constitutionally stupid in these matters. 
Open hostility, as it must be needless to 
say, is usually characterised by an attempt 
to understand the enemy’s position, with 
a view to storming it, but the mouthpieces 
of public opinion are, for the most part, 
merely vacant and clownish. Nor is the 
reason far to seek; it is not interested ; 
the appeals of the other life and of the 
unseen world fall dimly upon the unopened 
senses of thé material man, whatever his 
intellectual qualities, and the press, not 
especially of England, but the world’s 
press, when taken largely, of course, re- 
presents the average man as we find him, 
matter plus mind, and the soul so distant 
that it is scarcely within the narrow circle 
of diurnal interests. 
ted 

AnD yet one would like to believe that 
there must have been more comment, and 
that the cap and bells of most current 
criticism would have been for once set 
aside in favour of a more sober and reason- 
able deportment, but for this old fatality 
which has been at work and has counter- 
balanced the testimony of Professor Lodge, 
in the first place by a simultaneous ex- 
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posure of gross imposture on the part of 
an American female medium, who has been 
holding séances in Paris, and, what- 
ever her deserts, had enough reputation to 
make it worth her while to undertake a 
tour in Europe. It is insufficient consola- 
tion that here, as in some other cases, the 
exposure has been entirely due to the 
acuteness of men and women who are 
themselves earnest Spiritualists, and are 
therefore the last persons who could wish 
to bring odium on the subject of their 
most serious convictions. Unfortunately, 
by the press and the public generally, the 
disclosures are only too liable to be taken 
as they stand without the context of their 


circumstances. 
Ve 


Tue Parisian exposé, for which all thanks 
are due to the director of that excellent 
paper, the Revue Spirite, who immediately 
cabled information to the chief periodicals 
in England, has either quickened the wits 
of investigation in this country, or else 
spiritualistic impostures are contagiouslike 
some other crimes, for the typical instance 
has been followed immediately by minor 
parallels, and the topics in most circles 
are the actual or alleged frauds which have 
been made known at the moment. It is 
not necessary to mention names, but 
several public mediums whose perform- 
ances do not seem to have been previously 
challenged are now on the verge of dis- 
credit. It should be noted, in this con- 
nection, that our contemporary ight, 
which on more than one occasion has 
purged its pleasant pages of names which 
it regarded as unsavoury, has come to the 
honourable decision that it will report no 
more séances which have not been held 
under test conditions. The reports will 
be increasingly fewer, but for a long time 
this organ of the cleaner Spiritualism has 
been philosophical rather than phenome- 
nal, and no one will question the fitness of 
its latest determination. 


Bf 


WELL-INTENTIONED persons who are de- 
sirous of prosecuting their inquiries into 
the phenomena of Spiritualism are usually 


met by the answer that there is a dearth 
of phenomena, and that in England at 
least there are, comparatively speaking, 
few public mediums, that the few who do 
exist, whose advertisements are to be 
found in the spiritual newspapers, will not, 
as a rule, submit to these same conditions 
of reasonable test, and that it is therefore 
on evidences which have been recorded in 
the past rather than on experiences of 
their own, that they must base any con- 
viction at which they desire to arrive. 
That is not satisfactory to an inquirer who 
desires the positive certainty of his own 
senses, but a conviction derived at second 
hand from good evidence is obviously pre- 
ferable to experiences obtained under the 
operation of a confidence-trick. And yet 
it is a humiliating fact that there are 
numerous persons who choose the latter, 
and the paid medium who regards the 
proposition of a test as an insult to his in- 
tegrity is still patronised, and often so 
well that it seems too much to hope that 
the good example of Zigh? will be followed 
by a little reasonable caution on the part 
of these too lenient investigators. 


Be 


AMONG the ‘ curious thing's of the outside 
world ” which, had he lived, the late Mr, 
Hargrave Jennings would probably not 
have been disposed to include in a new 
impression of his mysterious volumes, is 
the fact that this same outside world is 
still in the habit of regarding Theosophy 
as bearing much the same relation to 
Spiritualism that Milton’s presbyter bore 
to Milton’s priest. Hence the recent 
Theosophical revelations have been the 
second factor which has operated as a 
counterpoise to the brilliant testimony of 
Professor Oliver Lodge. The revelations 
are melancholy enough, but they are ihi/ 
ad rem, and the last word has yet to be 
said, before which it would be unjust for 
any jury to find a verdict. From these 
last words one may not have much to hope, 
but it is right to wait for them. As things 
stand at present Mr Judge, chief of the 
Western section, acting with his ‘‘ Master ” 
behind him, but otherwise in order or not, 
has deposed Mrs. Besant, chief of the 
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Western section, from her position in the 
Theosophical Society, and Mrs. Besant 
has refused to be deposed. When this 
lady returns from Australia there will, 
presumably, be some attempt to set the 
house in order, and till then the better 
course will be to wait and to watch. 


Be 
Tue little monthly paper recently established 
under the title of Zhings to Come continues 
to attack very earnestly THE UNKNOWN 
Wor tp and its writers. When these writers, 
as occurred in the case of Mr. Edward 
Maitland, address a reply to the editor, the 
editor takes note of the fact but does not 
insert the letter. It is not of much conse- 
quence and would not be worth an allusion, 
but there is a fascinating impudence in the 
criticisms of Zhings to Come which would 
amuse many of our readers. It is a very little 
paper published at a very modest price, and 
it deals largely in prophecy, and largely, very 
largely indeed, in the commodity of its own 
importance. It regards Zhe Perfect Way as 
concentrated blasphemy, Mr. Maitland as a 
chela in the things of “the Unknown World,” 
but ‘‘ we,” on the other hand, it tells us, “we 
are not neophytes in the mysteries of God” 
—not neophytes but ‘teleoi.” Now, we hope 
that the editor will not take it unkindly that 
we do not take him seriously, and further, 
we must protest altogether against the assump- 
tion that any journal of mystical research 
“recognises ” anything concerning Things to 
Come, except that it has borrowed its title 
from a volume well known in mystical circles, 
namely, the Proceedings of the Christo-Theo- 
sophical Society, issued long previously under 
the same name, and still in circulation, Mr. 
Elliot Stock might have something to say on 
the point if it were brought under his notice. 


we M 


Messrs. James Elliott & Co. will shortly 
be passing through the press a small and 
choicely printed edition of a very important 
practical handbook entitied, PsycHOMETRIA, 
by Mr. Victor Wyldes, who, for some years 
past, has been well known as an experimental 
student of this branch of transcendental 
therapeutics. Full particulars will be duly 
announced. 


Sacrifice. 


ISTORY, I believe, records a uni- 
versal instinct, or intuition, of the 
necessity of sacrifice, throughout the 
human race from earliest times—this in- 
tuition is expressed in more or less elabor- 
ate systems of ceremony and conduct, and 
sometimes in quaint customs and tradi- 
tions, but in some form or other the record 
of its presence is well nigh, if not al- 
together, universal. I wish to consider 
the origin, purpose, and true exercise of this 
universal human instinct. Whence comes 
this universal human instinct of the necess- 
ity of Sacrifice? Christian philosophy, 
recognising the Divine Sonship of man, 
points at once, for the discovery of the 
origin of universal human instincts to the 
nature of God Himself, and claims that in 
the ideal manhood in God lie the originals 
of all that makes up true manhood in man- 
kind, the ideal manhood is not only the 
original of our manhood, but is also its 
true object of worship, Że., ‘our God.” 

This universal instinct of the necessity of 
sacrifice finds its origin in the nature and 
act of God. Doubtless this instinct has 
from imperfect knowledge or inadequacy 
of power expressed itself again and again 
grotesquely, feebly and altogether wrong- 
ly ; but still its origin must nevertheless 
be in some corresponding act and instinct 
in the Father of men. 

And what do we mean by Sacrifice ? 
We generally find the negative aspect of 
Sacrifice, viz., relinquishing things pain- 
fully, eclipsing its positive significance, 
which I understand to be, living according 
to the spirit of our essential life. Whena 
man lives according to the law or spirit of 
his Divine sonship, he is, in the full sense 
of the word, a sacrifice. 

In the vegetable order of existence, the 
growth which produces leaf, bud, flower 
and fruit, is the sacrifice of life in the 
plant: the power or energy of its life 
pours itself forth in the fulfilment of its 
own life for the good of other crea- 
tures, as well as for the perfecting of its 
own destiny ; but, on the other hand, it 
is always giving up something, some con- 
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dition in the fulfilment of its law of exist- 
ence: still, in the growth of the plant, the 
posttive aspect of successive increase and 
advancement crowds out the negative as- 
pect of ‘‘ giving up” which is involved in 
life’s progress. In mankind the transition 
from babehood to youth and onward to 
manhood and parenthood, with their cor- 
responding activities, expresses the energy 
of physical life in the negative and positive 
aspects of sacrifice. In the moral and spirit- 
ual orderof human life, sacrificeis obedience 
to the intuition of our essential life. The 
intuition of the necessity of sacrifice means 
men to feel that they have to make a sacri- 
fice, besides deing a sacrifice. This in- 
stinct is born of the fact that in creation 
God made a sacrifice of Himself. Father- 
hood in God means the willing sacrifice 
of Himself to be the life of the world. 

In Creation, God, by the law of His 
nature, out of the fulness of the energy 
of life which we call Love, generates crea- 
tures in their infinite variety, and becomes 
the Father of the world, giving up His 
life to be the life of the creatures, sustain- 
ing and perfecting, by the power of His 
life in them, each creature in their various 
order, until they all attain the goal of 
individual perfection according to the 
Divine idea. The glory of the Creator is 
the realisation of this Divine idea through- 
out Creation: to put it in another form, 
the one life is broken, specialised into 
numberless creatures, to attain the realisa- 
tion of its own idea in objective personali- 
ties, and thus when all creatures are 
completely made after their kind, then 
will be secured perfect fellowship between 
the ideals in God, and their realisation in 
the creatures. ‘* God will be all in all,” 
which is the end and purpose of Creation. 
Here we discern the two sides of Sacrifice 
in its origin. The positive aspect is dis- 
cerned in the increase of the joy of life, 
secured in the fellowship with infinite per- 
sonalities created: the negative aspect is 
discerned in the giving up of the Divine 
life to be the life of the world. 

In our record of the tradition of Crea- 
tion there are two parts. The first part 
occupies the first chapter of Genesis and 
closes with the 3rd. verse of the 2nd. 


chapter ; this I think refers to the idea of 
Creation as expressed in the Word; the 
expression employed on each occasion of 
creation is ‘* God said,” but when we pass 
to the second account of creation there is a 
significant change. It is no longer ‘* God 
said,” but ‘‘the Lord God made,” ‘‘ and 
made out of the ground.” Further, in 
respect of the creation of man, the tradi- 
tion runs ‘‘ the Lord God formed man of 
“the dust of the ground, and breathed 
“tinto his nostrils the breath of lives, and 
‘* man became a living soul,” denoting, as 
I understand, the descent of the life of God 
into the lowest order of human existence 
or consciousness, thence to ascend through 
the experience of discipline of ages into 
higher and higher orders of consciousness 
until the attainmeut of complete fellow- 
ship with the Divine consciousness, f.e., 
until man, as a whole, has attained the 
moral Likeness of Him in whose image he 
was created. 

We pass then, I think, in the second 
chapter of Genesis from the consideration 
of Creation in the ideal to the consideration 
of its realisation in mankind, and thus 
through progressive stages or generations 
of development. 

In Creation the life of God becomes the 
life of the creatures involving a laying on 
one side or giving up of its glory, ‘‘ be- 
coming of no reputation,” being stripped 
or emptied of its original and natural con- 
ditions—involving in a true sense a death 
in God: sucha breaking of Himself in two, 
and in a sense so severe, that His life in 
Creation becomes at-two with His life in 
Himself, and in mankind at least His life 
is ranged in a continuous conflict with 


` Himself, a fact which is characterised in 


later language when more clearly dis- 
covered through the testimony of the Son 
of man, as ‘‘ Being made sin that we 
might be made the Righteousness of God.” 
(All truths discerned in the Son of man 
connote the same truths in Him, of whom 
He is the Son, and this is what we signify 
when we call Him emphatically ‘‘ the Son 
of God.”) 

In the act then of man’s Creation we 
discern the origin of the moral instinct or 
intuition of sacrifice in mankind; we see 
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that God, in becoming the Father of man- 
kind, gave up His life to be the life of 
man, making man in His own image, to 
become his own Son in moral likeness 
—this life of God in mankind we call 
“ Christ,” because this life of God in man 
is anointed with the promise of ultimately 
bringing each member of the race into 
perfect moral likeness with the Father, 
and we call Jesus ‘“‘ the Christ ” because in 
Him that moral likeness of complete self- 
sacrifice was attained; and every one in 
whom the spirit of self-sacrifice is realised 
is the Christ, the Son of God. 

I used just now, in relation to Crea- 
tion, the expression that in it ‘‘God was 
made sin ;” -it is important to dwell for a 
moment on this expression, through it we 
catch sight of what self-sacrifice really 
means. 

“ Made sin” implies bearing the expe- 
rience of all the sins of the world, and bear- 
ing all the responsibility of the sins of the 
world. “In ad their affliction He is 
afflicted,” tasting death for every man— 
being crucified in every man. This fact 


when steadfastly considered and recog- 
nised in its wide and deep significance, 


awakens in the heart and mind somewhat 
of the meaning of the Sacrifice of God, and 
what such words mean as ‘ God sa loved 
the world.” 

In the going forth of mankind through 
the manifold experiences of sin and 
wickedness, sorrow and pain, to final 
triumph over sin or defect of life, we learn 
since the life of men is the life of God, 
that He suffers in all their experiences ; 
whether of murder in Cain and others, 
or of all the multiform tragedies and de- 
pravities which have at any time darkened 
the career of men. This life of God in 
men is ‘‘ the Lamb slain from the founda- 
tion of the world,” which “ taketh away 
the sin of the world.” Infinite life out of 
the energy of Love yields itself a willing 
Sacrifice for Creation, and for the joy of the 
creatures ; in this fact lies the origin of 
the instinct in mankind of Sacrifice, it is 
rooted in his essential nature as a Child of 
God. 

Secondly : What is the purpose of this 
intuition? It is to lead man to become 
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himself a willing sacrifice for the world, 
and thus realise in himself the Divine 
Likeness. 

It was to this origin and purpose of the 
instinct of Sacrifice that Jesus witnessed 
in word and deed. He believed in the 
Fatherhood of God, and in the inspiration 
and power of that faith He laid down his 
life for the world. He willingly obeyed 
the Divine intuition of Sacrifice, and in so 
doing, not only witnessed to the origin and 
purpose of the sacrificial instinct, but also 
presented to mankind the example of its 
true expression. 

Defective apprehensions of the true law 
of sacrifice can be traced to misapprehen- 
sion as to the origin and purpose of the 
instinct, for example, one of the most 
favourable instances is the attempt of 
Abraham to offer up Isaac. The instinct 
of sacrifice was strong in him, and he 
considered he could not better obey that 
instinct than give up his best, and accord- 
ing to the notions of sacrifice at that 
period, offer up in death his son to God. 
This is what he considered to be demanded 
of him by God, and, therefore, at all costs 
he obeys, and, in the act of obedience, 
learns that it was not so. The offering up 
in death of his son Isaac fell short of the 
truth of sacrifice ; first, in the fact that it 
was not a willing sacrifice in the true 
sense, it was made under the demands of 
an external law, not in obedience to a 
spontaneous enthusiasm, which is essen- 
tial to true sacrifice ; and secondly, in the 
fact that it was not the offering of his own 
life, but the life of another, and that in 
death and not in life—which defects can 
be traced to the fact that he had not yet dis- 
cerned the truth of sacrifice in God, which 
is a willing sacrifice of His own life for 
the life and salvation of the world. To 
Him who is Life itself, a death is no 
fit offering, but an outrage; death to 
death, but life only can be offered to and 
accepted by Life itself ; and only a willing 
sacrifice of one’s own life can be accept- 
able to God, for ff only is offered in His 
spirit and after the form of His sacrifice ; 
in a word, it only is true Sacrifice. 

The Mosaic ritual witnessed to thenecess- 
ity of Sacrifice, but it witnessed also to 
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the inefficacy of external sacrifices, and 
demonstrated that they wholly failed to 
satisfy the true instinct of mankind: the 
articulation of this dissatisfaction was the 
inspiration and burden of the prophets. 
Obedience to the Mosaic ritual wholly 
failed to bring about a sense of freedom 
from the burden of sin, and any sense of 
free vital fellowship with God; ‘‘ Those 
sacrifices could not take away sin.” The 
Mosaic ritual was an emphasis of sin and 
death, as are all systems of external sac- 
rifices; they are dead things, and they 
manifest their impotence. The Mosaic 
ritual killed the hopes that it awakened ; 
but it cleared the ground by the demons- 
tration of its own unavailingness for the 
embrace of the better Hope, which would 
bring no sense of shame in any experience 
of defect in the heart of those who felt its 
quickening’ power; that Hope is the dis- 
closure of the life of God in mankind ; will- 
ing obedience to Whose spirit or instinct of 
self-sacrifice secures to each member of the 
race the experience of vital fellowship with 
God ; in other words, the sense of freedom 
from Sin. It is important to bear in 
mind the distinction between the economy 
of Moses and of Jesus ; this distinction, it 
appears to me, the so-called Christian 
Churches have again and again lost sight 
of. 

The former was the worship, or dispensa- 
tion of sin and death, the latter the wor- 
ship or dispensation of Life and Immor- 
tality. (Immortality indicates not length 
of days, but perfection of condition.) The 
former leads to the outer darkness of de- 
spair in the experience of irremediable 
wrongness, the latterleads to the light of an 
indestructible hope in the experience of fel- 
lowship which can never be broken, with 
the Author and Perfecter of All Life. 

Most of us have discovered that the so- 
called Christian Churches have borrowed 
materials of doctrine and discipline from 
the elder dispensation without inverting 
them, and consequently have again and 
again substituted sin and death for life and 
immortality in their system of doctrine. 
We are too familiar with them to need 
illustrations now, it is sufficient to point 
to the wreck in human aspirations which 


is brought about by the substitution of the 
condemnation of an inexorable divine 
law-giver for the quickening Power of an 
immanent God. And Christianity has be- 
come identified not with the awakenment 
and establishment of the true Spirit of 
life in the minds and hearts of men, but 
with the establishment of a great system 
of doctrine or order, a thing altogether 
dead unless inspired with the Spirit of self- 
sacrifice. 

I pass from the origin and purpose of the 
intuition of Sacrifice to the consideration 
of its true exercise. Its origin lies in the 
nature of God, whose offspring we are. 
Its purpose is to secure in us the Divine 
likeness of the same Spirit of self-sacrifice. 

There is one instance recorded in the 
life of Jesus which in completeness of de- 
tail constitutes an epitome of His witness 
to the truth of human life. The incident 
summarises in dramatic form His belief 
and worship as Son of man. To it alone 
of all the incidents of the outward life does 
He appeal as expressive of the principles 
of human life. It is impossible to ex- 
aggerate the importance He gives to 
this incident, it embodies the totality of 
Christian faith and practice. I allude to 
the story of the washing of the disciples’ 
feet. 

First we are told the belief or conviction 
of which the action is the expression. 
Jesus, in full consciousness of his relation- 
ship to mankind as their teacher, ‘‘ know- 
ing that he was come from God and went 
to God, że., in the full consciousness of the 
origin and destiny of man,” riseth from 
supper and laid aside His garments ”—like 
the Father, who in Creation laid aside His 
glory and became the life and the servant 
of the creatures He made—so Jesus took 
a towel, the symbol of service, and girded 
Himself, and washed the disciples’ feet, 
and wiped them with the towel wherewith 
He was girded, pourtraying in this action 
the function of the life of God in mankind. 
Such a life of service, willing, all-embrac- 
ing, and effective, is the Father's life, and, 
therefore, the life of Divine sonship; there 
can be no other life for the Son nobler or 
dearer than that of the Father. Peter’s 
repudiation of the action as unworthy of 
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his Master’s dignity, expresses the super- 
ficial shrinking of the unenlightened or 
unregenerate heart from the identification 
of greatness with humblest service. ‘He 
that is greatest among you is your ser- 
vant:” Peter had yet to learn, as a revela- 
tion of God, and as an inspiration of self- 
sacrifice, that love cannot behave itself un- 
seemly, being itself that which gives vital- 
ity and nobleness to every action. What 
Peter knew not then he learnt afterwards, 
and through a deep experience of what is 
truly base, he came toknow that the enthus- 
iasmof service is in thespiritof sonship, and 
that when the conviction has laid hold of 
any human heart that ‘‘we come from 
God and go to God,” there is no other 
possible expression of the spirit of Divine 
sonship than the Divine life of self-sacri- 
ficing service. To the record of the 
washing of the disciples’s feet, we are 
directed as to an act which presents an 
epitome of true human life. ‘If I then, 


“your Lord and Master, have washed 
“your feet, ye also ought to wash one 
‘fanother’s feet; for I have given you an 
‘example that ye should do as I have done 
t to you.” 


The story teaches that when 
a man becomes convinced of his Divine 
sonship and what that means in respect of 
the self-sacrifice of God, he naturally, če., 
spontaneously, lays aside his selfish habits, 
and follows the life of service as the logi- 
cal and only possible course of such a con- 
sciousness ; and that the experience of the 
truth of the words of Jesus, ‘‘if ye know 
these things, happy are ye if you do them,” 
is found in the realisation of fellowship 
with the Father, which such a life of ser- 
vice secures. 

It is sometimes remarked with some 
surprise that St. John omits the record of 
the institution of Holy Communion, and 
the discourse in John vi. is considered as 
supplying the omission, But there are 
reasons which move me to think that he 
substituted for it the account of the wash- 
ing of the disciples’ feet as an incident 
signifying the same truth of Divine self- 
sacrifice, but expressing in clearer signifi- 
cance the nature of self-sacrifice in its 
reference to human conduct; possibly at 
the later date of St. John’s Gospel the 


need for this substitution had become 
apparent. 

The Christian belief is that the record of 
the life of Jesus is the epitome of the life 
of God in Creation. The self-sacrifice of 
the man Christ Jesus in obedience to the 
inspiration of the Spirit of Divine Sonship 
is an illustration to mankind of the 
self-sacrifice of God. It is this belief 
which gives the deep and wide significance 
to the various events of the life of Jesus. 
He lived in obedience to His Father’s will, 
hence each event expresses some aspect of 
the Father’s will or action. All the signs or 
so-called miracles are illustrations of God's 
life in the creatures, its nature and pur- 
pose—Gethsemane and Calvary, and his- 
tory throughout illustrated the experience 
of the Divine life in mankind. 

“ The Son of man came not to be min- 
istered unto but to minister and to give 
his life a ransom for many.” Life in God 
and Life in mankind is the same life. The 
spirit of the life is the same in both—self- 
sacrifice. When that spirit is the ruling 
spirit of men then they have attained the 
maturity of Sonship, viz., the Father’s 
likeness. 

Christianity only recognises one sacri- 
fice—the self-sacrifice of God for the 
world. The self-sacrifice of the Son of 
mankind is the spirit of that one sacrifice, 
the self-sacrifice of God, expressing itself 
in the human consciousness. 

The One Sacrifice is perpetual and uni- 
versal, but the knowledge of it gradually 
lights up the minds and hearts of men and 
draws them into sympathetic fellowship 
with Its spirit and reproduces the Divine 
likeness in them, making them in the em- 
phatic sense, Sons of God. When the en- 
thusiasm of self-sacrifice has radiated from 
the life of God in the creatures to be the en- 
thusiasm of the creatures then will the 
glory of the Lord cover the earth as the 
waters cover the sea, and the Divine idea 
expressed originally in the Word will be 
realised in the Creation which the Lord 
God hath made to be very good. 

The purpose of what we call Christian 
teaching is to awaken and establish the 
spirit of self-sacrifice in mankind—Salva- 
tion means nothing less than this, for is 
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only spiritual health attained when the 
spirit of self-sacrifice courses freely and 
supremely through every thought and feel- 
ing and purpose and action ; and the mode 
which Christian teaching adopts to secure 
this purpose is the disclosure of self-sacrifice 
in God. Christianity demands no sacrifice 
of us to propitiate God. In this it differs, I 
think, from all other religions. It insists on 
God's sacrifice for us, and to the influence 
of that fact upon the heart and mind it 
trusts for the awakenment and establish- 
ment in us of the desire that our souls and 
bodies should be at the service of His 
spirit of self-sacrifice for the world. 

Sacrifice connotes four things, a Priest, 
an altar, a victim, and an object. 

In the sacrifice of God, the Priest is the 
Will, the altar is the Fatherhood, the 
victim is His life in the creatures, the 
object is the joy of life, fulfilled in the 
fellowship of an infinite society. 

In the sacrifice of men, the Priest is the 
spirit or will of the Father in us, which we 
call conscience or intuition ; the altar is a 
willing or sympathetic heart, the victim is 
the soul and body, the object is the fulfil- 
ment of the Father’s will, which is the joy 
of the whole earth. 

The revelation of the sacrifice of God 
for the world awakens in the conscious- 
ness of men a new spirit, the same spirit 
of self-sacrifice, and men come to approve 
being sacrificed together with God for the 
world. 

We are all of us sacrificed, whether we 
know it or not, whether we will it or not, 
because sacrifice is the law of life. Re- 
generation to our Sonship of God means 
coming to the knowledge of the sacrifice 
of God and to a willing acceptance of 
sacrifice as the law of life. The shrinking 
from the ‘‘ giving up” which is involved 
in self-sacrifice arises from the antagonism 
of the individualism, which has not yet 
come into full accord with the law of life. 
When our individualism is fully vitalised, 
then the law or spirit of life will rule in 
every region of consciousness, and the 
positive aspect of sacrifice experienced in the 
enthusiasm of giving life to the world, will 
crowd out the xegative aspect of self-limita- 
tions which have to be surrendered. 


In conclusion, I gather up what I have 
as yet learned respecting Sacrifice in the 
following propositions :— 

1.—That Sacrifice is the universal law 

of Life. 

2.—That Creation is the sacrifice of 

God, że., of Infinite Life. 

3-—That willing obedience to the intui- 
tion of the Spirit of Life in them 
is the sacrifice of men. 

4.—That to sacrifice a thing is to use 

it according to its true law of ser- 
vice. 

5-—That a living sacrifice is one that is 

spontaneously offered in the service 
of others. 

-That the way of becoming’ a living 
sacrifice is by drinking of the 
Spirit of Sacrifice, as evidenced in 
the sacrifice of God for the world, 
both in Nature and in Christ Jesus. 

To the inquiry—What is Truth ? Chris- 
tian Philosophy replies—that self-sacrifice 
is the Law of Life in God and man. 

Sacrifice appears to be the giving up (in 
the sense of loss) of all things. It is found 
to be the entrance into the possession of 
all things. 

In the appearance, the Son of Man on 
the Cross consummated the loss of all 
things—reputation, friends, clothes, exist- 
ence, etc.; but, in reality, He entered into 
the eternal inheritance, and, pouring out 
His Spirit upon all flesh, became the Joy 


of the whole earth. R. W. CORBET. 
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The Soul's Consolation. 


OR every man the tangled skein of life 
Betrays one leading thread, one Gordian Knot 


Secures that clue, and howsoe’er we strive, 

Twine and untwine the labyrinthine mesh, 
And trace with patience pitiful, methinks, 

To eyes unseen that anywhere may watch 
The grand Tantalian maze and mystery, 

Line upon line until no line is left 

3ut twisted all to more fantastic shape, 
Whereat the bafiled ingenuity 

Returns upon itself, a vain expense, 

And still the leading thread that Fate assign’d 
At each man’s birth remains within his hands, 
Because the knot which ties it is himself, 
And is there any man, however far 
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He ventures down into his nature’s depths, 
Has yet unravell’d his own mystery, 

The world unknown of man within himself ? 
There is one only way ; it can be cut, 

But that is to destroy and not to solve. 

Better by far amidst the night to sit 

And spell the doubtful message of the stars, 
To place the vague construction that we can 
On half-caught voices speaking in the wind ! 
Better to wait until a wiser hand 

Unties the knot, and lets the mesh fall down ! 
Perchance the secret will transpire at last, 
And order so the temple of the mind 

That we be ready when the hour arrives 

For revelation and the light we seek, 

That so no crookedness and twist within 
Prevent the correspondence of the soul 

With the best order which the soul has dream’d. 
O be we rectified and right within, 

And stand we clear before the mystery, 

And open we in all to gain the light, 

And if the light should tarry be we still 
Patient and purged and not a day too late, 
But trimm’d and ready, and alert and strong ; 
The cords may want some pulling at the end 
To straighten them, the parting veil may need 
Some happy violence to cast it quite 

Aside for ever, and the light beyond 

Ask something from the boldness of the eye 
Which meets it first. And if indeed there be 
God’s wisdom latent in the mystery, 

Then all the unsolved problem of ourselves, 
Subtended by the sapience of God, 

Is sacred from the presence of the King, 

Is haunted by the secret of the King, 

And there, be sure, the royal voice shall first 
Proclaim the great arcanum, over which 

We dream and brood. O long and dolourous way, 
Thine end is all within! O life-long search, 
Thy crown is there! @ light of all desired, 
Thou there art shrouded, there wilt manifest ! 
O God our end, if we can meet with Thee 

In any place apart from all the world, 

It is there only, and abiding there, 

Waiting for Thee, our mystic comfort comes, 
Our consolation, our uplifting faith, 

That none shall miss Thee who make search within, 
If, O our God, Thon art ! And hark, the soul 
Speaks in the depths of man and testifies ! 
Prophets may failus, and the Christs may die, 
And many Calvaries and Golgothas 

Be waiting still the saviours of the race, 
Without one angel at the sepulchre, 

Without the happy hope of Easter morn, 

But never has the Sybil soul adjured 

Made any answer from her oracle, 

But, God is with me, and within me God, 


The first number of THE UNKNOWN WORLD 
being now quite out of print, a second impression 
will be ready in the course of a few days. The 
edition willbe strictly limited, and orders should 
reach the manager at once. 


A WMatural Science in its Relations 
to a Watural Mysticism. 


N the midst of many interesting presen- 
tations of subtle scientific possibilities, 
of various aspects of Mysticism, of 

great schemes for the crucifixion of the 
flesh and the releasing of the soul, of * 
ingenious interpretations of the difficult 
acrostics lying hid in the nomenclature of 
the Bible, I venture to insert my short and 
humble plea for a faith in things spiritual, 
none the less fervent because rooted in the 
earth, and preferring vital contact with 
indubitable realities to any hazardous con- 
struction of doubtful cryptograms. 

Does it ever, I wonder, occur to the 
mind of a metaphysician that all those 
great and swelling words of his, which he 
manufactures out of the Greek Dictionary 
and honours with capitals, represent, not 
as he fondly supposes, invisible mysteries 
of nature, but only the abstract ideas result- 
ing from isolation of his individual con- 
sciousness from nature and her majestic 
ways; dark room thoughts of an invalid 
whose eyes are sealed to the world he lives 
in, and his senses irresponsive to her 
manifold appeals. But whether he be con- 
scious of it or not, those ‘‘ cloud-capped 
towers and gorgeous places” have assured- 
ly no solider foundation; they are of ‘‘such 
stuff as dreams are made of,’ dreams, 
moreover, that have no possible point of 
contact with reality. Each human faculty 
of apprehension, sensational, emotional, 
intellectual—as the philosophers name 
them—plays strange tricks with a man 
when separated from its fellows and set to 
work on its own account ; but the tricks of 
the intellectual faculties are strangest and 
most fantastic of all. By reason of the 
seeming precision and definiteness of those 
faculties, as compared to the others, there 
is a tendency, as civilisation advances, to 
deify them and depend upon them abso- 
lutely, civilisation being in fact neither 
more nor less than the intellectualisation 
of life, the fossilising in thought of the 
mood, or instinctive relation, which the 
temperament of our time, or our individual 
temperament, causes us to assume towards 
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the encompassing universe anditscreatures. 

And here the metaphysician has an ad- 
vantage of a sort, in that he maintains an 
individual relation to nature, one that is 
all his own, instead of being dominated by 
the prevailing mood of others. While the 
majority are overawed and humiliated by 
the majesty and multifariousness of the 
cosmos, he inclines the other way, he 
touches it only as it were with the point 
of his little finger, and thinks—not about 
the stupendous power upon the other side, 
but altogether of the meaning of the con- 
tact. Then in the ‘‘ scientific” jargon of 
his time he is called ‘‘a survival of the 
days when men were entirely ignorant of 
facts, and so fell to spinning theories and 
baptising abstractions.” Yet it behoves 
the scientific accuser to remember that his 
own dwelling is built of precisely the same 
material as his enemies’—built of abstrac- 
tions, larger and solider, and more im- 
portant certainly, but when isolated, when 
fossilised, equally valueless for purposes 
of life. We will consider this a little more 
carefully. 

The mechanical discoveries of the early 
days of this century, resulting largely from 
the little Greenock boy’s curiosity about 
his mother’s tea-kettle, became Franken- 
steins, big enough and noisy enough to 
prevail with a public just emerging from 
an age of reason, when thinking was con- 
sidered of supreme importance, especially 
thinking about nothing. Now there were 
looms and steam engines to think about, 
and soon they grew to occupy the whole 
earth, and everything seemed to be a 
machine, depending for its functioning 
upon a law of expansion or a system of 
leverage. Those ingenuities of Mr. Watt 
and Mr. Arkwright had partly indicated, 
partly effected a change in the popular 
mood; and the mechanical theories in 
morals and physics, the frigid law of supply 
and demand of the Manchester school of 
economists, and the rigid law of the survi- 
val of the fittest of the Darwinian school of 
biologists, are really nothing more than a 
prolongation of the rythmic puffing of old 
Mrs. Watt’s kettle which have filled the 
listening ear of professional moralists ard 
keen observers of animals with siren music, 
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tempting them to abstract from the vast 
treasure house of their great mother, 
Nature, two insoluble problems, of human 
origin and human duty, and to apply to 
them theories found valuable in the prac- 
tical construction of steamengines. Having 
lived under the ‘‘reign of law,” and remem- 
bering those amazing efforts and their 
results, one is sometimes tempted to wish 
that the old lady had given a wider range 
to the little questioner’s humanity by 
pouring a drop or two of boiling water 
over his toes, thus curing him for ever 
both of kettle worship and curiosity, and 
shortening the duration, for all men, of 
what Ruskin happily called “the age of 
nonsense.” 

Modern Science herself has now almost 
completely repudiated her ancient dogmatic 
standpoint, and no longer talks of immu- 
table laws ; and by the lips of some of her 
most distinguished representatives she con- 
fesses that since experimental knowledge is 
only possible by a process of abstraction, 
we can never by those means understand 
things as they are in themselves, but, at 
best, only the relationship which a few 
aspects of things bear to the analytical 
powers within us: and she fully accepts 
the inevitable corollary that knowledge so 
obtained can never be considered as accu- 
rate, far less as final ; the chief uses of it 
being for immediate practical ends or for 
purposes of comparison with the results 
obtained by workers in adjacent fields, 
who are dealing with other sets of abstrac- 
tions under the impulse of different pur- 
poses and in a different temper. Everyone 
agrees that the days of intellectual general- 
isation are far off, the wisest see that they 
can never come for very sufficient reasons ; 
because the aspects of nature are infinite 
and ever changing in relation to us and to 
each other ; because the powers of human 
investigation on a cosmic scale are strictly 
limited by the short life of a man, or of a 
generation of men, and by his fixed posi- 
tion upon a moving planet. On a smaller 
scale again they are equally limited, since 
through the method of abstraction only 
the most superficial and least important of 
facts can be known, and those only in 
relation to human cogitation ; while the 
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unavoidable intrusion of personal tempera- 
ment vitiates the mathematical precision 
of the conclusions arrived at. 

I defined civilisation just now as the 
intellectualising of life, the state of national 
existence where thought chiefly prevails, 
just as savagery is the condition where 
body chiefly prevails; between these occurs 
another condition, where emotion and im- 
pulse have it almost entirely their way, 
which we may perhaps call medievalism. 
And after all these stages have been passed 
through, at the end of a period of the 
individual or the national life, often occur 
some halycon days, when men realise that 
for the apprehension of their relation to 
the world, to each other, and to the Holy 
powers in whom all live, each faculty of 
sense, of feeling, of thought, is needed, 
and that none of them will work alone. 
In such days once more knowledge arises 
vivid, kind, and sane. Are they dawning 
for us at last? It sometimes seems as if 
they were. 

But the intellectual tradition survives ; 
physical science starting from the labora- 
tory, thinks about its great thick abstraction 
of matter from the world. Metaphysic 
starting apparently from the desire, thinks 
about its thin and shadowy abstraction of 
soul from body, Mysticism even, instead of 
dwelling in an inward realm of love and 
praise, the heaven of Madame Guyon and 
of William Law, becomes more and more 
allied with metaphysics and asceticism so 
as to be generally indistinguishable from 
them, and books like the ‘‘ Imitation,” 
‘The Meditations of Augustine,” and ‘‘The 
Flowers of St. Francis,” are replaced by 
terrible treatises like ‘‘Sympneumata” and 
the works of Mr. T. L. Harris. Still there 
are hopeful signs of renewal. The life-long 
work of John Ruskin teaches us to look 
for the Divine life in the glory of the earth 
around us, and in sympathy with every 
creature that lives in it, in watching and 
work and not at all in abstract thinking. 
The brave message of Whitman that the 
natural ¢s the supernatural in its relation 
to man, comes as a revelation ‘‘indica- 
ting for us the path between reality 
and the soul.” ‘To know the universe 
itself as a road—as many roads for 
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travelling souls for ever alive.” Our 
passions, our emotions, our thoughts peace- 
fully interrelated, ¢hese are the organs 
of knowledge of the world and of com- 
munion with its life, and this loving com- 
munion with reality is the means by which 
God comes to us. To realise the deep 
sympathy hid in the heart of nature, that 
is knowledge ; to put forth in our work 
the deep sympathy lying hid within our 
own souls, that is art. And out of life 
lived fully and fearlessly in contact with 
humanity, in contact with earth and water 
and sky, with birth and death, comes forth 
a superb and simple faith in Immortality. 

“ You are not scattered to the winds, 

“ you gather certainly and safely around 

“ yourself. Sure as life holds all parts 

“ together, death holds all parts to- 

“ gether. All goes outward and onward, 

“ nothing collapses. What I am, I am 

‘tof my body ; and what I shall be, I 

“ shall be of my body. The body parts 

“ away at last for the journeyings of the 

“ soul.” 

A superb and simple faith in God. *‘I 
hear and behold God in every object, yet 
understand God not in the least.” ‘* No 
array of terms can say how much I am at 
peace about God and Death.” Let me 
finish my quotations with the inspiring 
words of a writer too little known.* ‘‘ For 
what is faith!” Faith, to borrow vener- 
able and unsurpassed words, ‘‘ is the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen.” And how obtain 
evidence of things not seen but by a know- 
ledge of things seen? And how know 
what we may hope for but by knowing the 
truth of what is here and now? For seen 
and unseen: are parts of the great whole : 
all the parts interdependent closely re- 
lated : all alike have proceeded from and 
are manifestations of the Divine source. 
Nature is not the barrier between us and 
the unseen, but the link, the communica- 
tion ; she, too, has something behind ap- 
pearances ; she has an unseen soul ; she, 
too, is made of innumerable energies.” 


* The brave and noble woman, Mrs. Alexander 
Gilchrist, whose life and letters are one of the most 
delightful of books, 
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And again, ‘‘ I feel deeply persuaded that 
a perfectly fearless, candid, enobling treat- 
ment of the life of the body (so inextricably 
intertwined with, so potent in its influence 
on the life of the soul) will prove of ines- 
timable value to all earnest and aspiring 
natures, impatient of the folly of the long 
prevalent belief that it is because of the 
greatness of the soul that it has learned to 
despise the body, and to ignore its in- 
fluences ; knowing well that it is on the con- 
trary, just because the spirit is not great 
enough, not healthy and vigorous enough 
to transfuse itself into the life of the body, 
elevating that and making it holy by its 
own triumphant intensity ; knowing, too, 
how the body avenges this by dragging 
the soul down to the level assigned itself. 
Whereas the spirit must lovingly embrace 
the body as the roots of a tree embrace the 
ground, drawing thence rich nourishment, 
warmth, impulse. Or rather the body is 
itself the root of the soul, that whereby it 
grows and feeds. The great tide of health- 
ful life that carries all before it must surge 
through the whole man, not beat to and 
fro in one corner of his brain.” 

I submit to the readers of Tue Un- 
KNOWN Wor -p three considerations. (1) 
This world is the world unknown. 
(2) True knowledge is in the body, 
and in the heart, and not merely in 
the mind. (3) Out of true knowledge 
arises the real mysticism, and the arts 
which are the expression of it. As for 
abstractions and speculative discussions 
regarding this world, or any other, surely, 
as Pater says somewhere, the whole sum 
of such things is not worth one beautiful 
reality, one lily of the field ! 

J. A. CAMPBELL. 
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Mr. Arthur Machen, author of“ The Chronicle 
of Clemendy," has just published, through Mr. 
John Lane, two occult stories of extraordinary 
fascination, entitled ‘‘ The Great God Pan, and 
the Inmost Light.” They form one volume of 
the well produced ‘‘ Keynote” series, and are in- 
dubitably works not of talent, but of genius. 


The Elimination of Evil: or, 
Pbilosopbical Magic 


(A SEQUEL TO ‘* THE PLACE OF EVIL IN GOD'S 
ORDER, ") 


Part IV. 


U E come now to the last division of 

our subject; which is at once the 
simplest and the most intricate of all. For 
simplicity is often a more serious stumbling- 
block than difficulty, because our preconcep- 
tions are naturally ‘fixed on some great 
achievement, some very difficult thing to be 
successfully accomplished; and hence we 
often miss the true operation, which is simple 
and ready to hand, by being all the time 
eager to discover the wonderful and extra- 
ordinary thing we are seeking for the power 
todo. Thus with our eyes fixed upon the 
stars, we miss the truth under our feet. 

For while we are seeking for some mighty, 
mysterious, magical power wherewith to over- 
come our limitations and make things be as 
we would have them, the real truth and fact 
is that all things are, here and now, as—were 
we fully enlightened and able to perceive all 
reality—we would have them. If there be 
anything to be done it is not to alter what is, 
but to alter our apprehension of what is: not 
to rearrange things to our will, but to discover 
in ourselves such a Will as shall find that all 
that is, is in true harmony and agreement 
with it. 

There is a saying of one of the American 
humorists—I think Artemus Ward-—that has 
always seemed to me very illuminative. It is 
of a man who languished in a loathsome dun- 
geon for sixteen long and weary years, when 
at last a sudden thought occurred to him: he 
opened the window and got out. 

Most of us admit—theoretically at all 
events—that thought is creative, though few 
of us have attained to the possession of this 
idea in its full power. By the world it is held 
as true that things originate thought: by the 
divinely enlightened it is known that thought 
creates things. In the illustration above we 
can easily see how the false thought that the 
window was fastened made, for the man, 
things actually be as they would have been 
had the window actually been fastened. But 
we shall here be asked this question. ‘* You 
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say thought is creative, and in the case you 
have put we admit that it seems so to be; but 
would you go so far as to say that if a man were 
in a room where the door was actually locked, 
and the window securely fastened, and should 
think that they were not so, that in that case 
his false thought would be creative and enable 
him to open the locked door or the fastened 
window?” 

In endeavouring to reply to this question 
we must first point out that Thought is, as 
much as anything else in God’s Universe, 
subject to Law. We cannot think what we 
want to think, but only what we can and do 
think. Many of us would very much like to 
be able to think the fourth dimension, but 
the desire to do so does not bring with it the 
ability. It may be true that “ where there is 
a will there’s a way,” but the way is not 
always found instantly, and never without 
obedience to law; nor is the finding of the 
way synchronous with the attaining of the 
end. When we have said Thought is Crea- 
tive, we do not mean to conyey that anyone 
can think what he will, and may therefore do 
what he will. Thought is no Fairy wand 
whereby we become independent of law. 
And although it be true that Thought creates 
for us our apprehension of things, it is neces- 
sary that Thought itself should rest upon a 
basis of reason and truth. 

Tom Hood touched the point of the matter 
very finely in his clever saying, that he could 
write plays as good as Shakespere’s if he had 
the mind to, but the trouble was that he 
hadn’t the mind to. Our thought is governed 
and determined by our degree of attainment 
in spiritual evolution, and no one can have 
thoughts proper to a certain stage of growth 
before he has arrived thereat. 

But here, as in other things, confusion 
arises from forgetfulness of that ever to be 
remembered truth that we can describe in 
words positions that can by no possibility 
exist actually. I have pointed out elsewhere 
the fallacy of the question, “ If an irresistible 
force were to strike an immoyeable object 
what would happen?” the fact being that 
though we can in words ask what would 
happen if these two could co-exist, the two 
could by no possibility co-exist ; for the as- 
sumption of the one in its very connotation 
involves the impossibility, the non-existence, 


of the other. So in the question we are 
dealing with here—If a man in a room ac- 
tually locked were to think it were not actually 
locked would his false thought be creative ? 
To this question the only reply is another 
question—Could a man in a locked room 
think, and continue to think, that he was in 
an unlocked room? And if it be answered— 
‘ Surely just as easily as a man in an un- 
locked room could think, and continue to 
think, he was in a locked room,” we can at 
once say, No. ‘The man in the latter case 
will find it far easier to continue in his false 
thought than the man in the former ; because 
his very thought keeps him from trying the 
door, while, in the former case, the man’s 
very thought leads him at once to try the 
door. Of two men, one convinced of the im- 
possibility of doing a thing, and the other 
convinced of-the possibility, which will be 
likely to make the attempt? The answer is 
obvious. It is therefore easy to see how in 
the one case the man can think, and continue 
to think, the false thought ; while in the other 
—if in the first instance he begins with 
thinking it, one single experiment alters his 
thought, and he thinks so no longer. 

But to this it will be retorted, ‘* Where, 
then, comes in your Magic; what is the use 
of the creative power of Thought if it cannot 
do more than this? The man in the locked 
room gets no help, remains imprisoned. You 
say, on the one hand, he has got to alter his 
apprehension of facts, and you say also on 
the other that one single experiment will 
make him think in accordance with facts. 
That is as good as to say there is no help for 
him,” 

To this, two things may be replied— 
First : Suppose the man in question came to 
see that it was for his own good to remain in 
the locked up room, that the imprisonment 
for the time was working out for him a very 
great ultimate good and gain; so that, feeling 
this, he was quite content to submit to the 
imprisonment ; that would be very real help. 
The door remains locked, but the man’s will 
now acquiesces in it, and the power he has 
received to think the new Thought has truly 
been creative; and he is just as happy and 
satisfied as if the door were unlocked. 

But secondly, a further reply may be made. 
It is true that the walls and locks imprison 
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the man’s dody which, being on and of the 
same plane as they, cannot pass through them 
save where there are material openings. But 
suppose the man came to cognise a self 
within his body, his soulic body, and could 
identify Aimself-as-to-Being with it rather than 
with his body, then no walls or locks could 
confine Aim. Here, of course, it all depends 
on what he can and does actually think about 
himself-as-to-Being. If in his thought he 
identifies himself with his body, Ze is confined 
by what confines his body. If he does not 
identify himself with his body že is not con- 
fined by what confines his body. 

And here it may be clearly pointed out that 
all Magic worthy of the name is power drawn 
from a plane superior to the one on which the 
effect is sought to be produced. On any 
given plane, if no other plane be cognised 
actually, or at least by faith, all operation 
must be material. Involving nothing beyond 
the faculties and abilities of the outer phe- 
nomenal plane there is no way in which a 
man imprisoned within walls and locked 
doors can be helped other than by the 
material process of making a hole in the 
walls or unlocking the door. The pity is that 
men in general desire always this impossible 
thing,—a Magic which shall upset established 
law and give them the powers of the world 
above without their being at the pains and 
arduous experience which is ever the only 
road to the cognition of the world above. 
Cognising the superior plane and identifying 
the self as of that plane, and no longer of the 
lower, we are freed from the laws of the 
lower plane and are henceforth subject to the 
laws of the higher. But this is not the up- 
setting of law, but the orderly passing from a 
lower law to a higher. It can never be too 
often or too earnestly reiterated that true 
Magic is not the upsetting of law, and that 
the more outwardly extraordinary and won- 
derful, and the more apparently in contraven- 
tion of ordinary process, be the phenomena, 
the lower is the power involved in the opera- 
tion, and the less important and lasting is the 
result achieved. 

The objection above-mentioned—that no 
help is really possible unless a Magic which 
shall upset law can be discovered—is now we 
trust sufficiently disposed of. It remains to 


examine a little more closely the problem of 
true Magic and its legitimate prosecution. 

We have already said that the power in- 
volved must be drawn from a plane superior 
to the one on which the effect is sought to be 
produced. The problem therefore becomes 
the problem of the cognition of a plane or 
state not visible or tangible to the ordinary 
bodily senses ; or, as we might also express 
it, of a world or state of a dimension one 
higher than that of our ordinary bodily per- 
ception, 

Now specialists who have given much time 
and study to the idea of a fourth dimension, 
and to the theory of dimensions generally, 
have suggested that every succeding dimen- 
sion involves the ready cognition of, and 
access to, that which, to those of the inferior 
dimension, is the closed, the hidden, the in- 
accessible : in a word, that which is within. 
To a one dimensional Being, who as to body 
would be a line, the two points by which his 
body was terminated would be open and 
tangible to anyone ; but the line between the 
two points would be enclosed, and intangible, 
save by cutting in through one or other of 
the two points. But to a two dimensional 
Being this within, so closed and intangible 
would be perfectly naked and open ; and he 
could do what would be miraculous to the 
one dimensional Being—touch his inside. 
Similarly to a two dimensional Being, who as 
to body would be a surface, the boundary 
lines of the surface of the body would be 
open and tangible, but the surface within the 
boundary lines would be enclosed and intang- 
ible, save by cutting in through one of the 
boundary lines: and that the inner surface 
should be touched from a direction which was 
not through one of the boundary lines would 
be unthinkable to such a Being, and, if done, 
would be said to be miraculous. Yet toa 
Being of three dimensions such a miracle 
would be the simplest of operations. .So 
again with ourselves, who are now Beings 
of three dimensional faculties, our boundary 
surfaces can be readily touched, for they are 
open and exposed ; but to touch us within, 
from a direction which is not through one of 
our boundary surfaces, is to us unthinkable. 
Yet all previous analogy leads us to suppose 
that to Beings of four dimensional faculties, 
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our inner parts, as also our inner character 
and thoughts, are naked and open. The 
problem is how to attain to the perception of 
this fourth dimension, The present writer 
makes no pretension to be able to solve this 
problem, and offers the following remarks 
thereupon suggestively only, and with con- 
siderable diffidence, as pointing, not to the 
solution, but perhaps to the way that may 
lead to the solution. 

Howard Hinton, for an aid to the study of 
the Fourth Dimension, suggests the use of a 
series of cubes whose sides are of different 
colours, with which is built up a larger cube, 
which has, of course, some cubes concealed 
within. By giving each surface of the cube 
a specific name, and memorising them and 
the order in which they are built up, memory 
enables us gradually to form a mental picture 
of the inside of the larger cube by recalling 
how the colours are arranged therein ; and 
thus a semblance of the faculty of fourth 
dimensional sight (insight) is gained. The 
method is admirably suggestive and perfectly 
capable of philosophical application. It will 
be observed that in this method we throw 
ourselves, not upon what we see, but upon 
what we now. We do not see the colours 
and their order inside of the cube, but we 


know that they are so and so, and this know- 
ledge avails to give us a semblance of sense 


of sight, The prosecution of Philosophical 
Magic must, it appears to me, proceed in ex- 
actly the same way. We must live and act, 
not in accordance with what we see and feel, 
but with what we know; and know—be it 
observed—not by means of any of our outer 
faculties, but by that inner faculty of insight ; 
or at least by its first and embryonic condi- 
tion which we call faith. 

This insight or faith is not, I believe, culti- 
vatable directly, it must in the first instance 
be given. Once given, it is ours to foster and 
cherish it; but until it is given we can do 
nothing. ‘The first sign that it is beginning 
to be given is the felt want of it, and when 
this want is strongly felt, operation to co- 
operate for the fuller reception may be com- 
menced. And this operation must take the 
direction of either doing what we do not like 
or striving to be as happy when things go 
contrary to our desires as when they go agree- 
ably therewith. 


These two methods are ever found repre- 
sented in the world of thinkers. The one is 
to mortify our wills; the other is to educate 
our wills. The former is what is known as 
the Ascetic Spirit, and is by far the more 
popular of the two. The other, seldom heard 
of, is, of the two, the one that most com- 
mends itself to the present writer. And since 
Asceticism needs no exposition (for everyone 
understands what it means) we shall confine 
our remarks to this less known side of the 
process, 

Where the Ascetic strives to win entrance 
to the world unseen by mortifying his mem- 
bers which pertain to the seen world, thereby 
implying that the seen and the unseen are 
contraries, one the creation of evil and the 
other of good, the adherent of the Unity 
doctrine believes that the various experiences 
here in this world are all means of spiritual 
evolution, whereby access to the world now 
unseen may be gained. But while partaking 
of the experiences of this world, he does not 
estimate the experience as the worldling does. 
The worldling values and rejoices in the 
direct pleasure of pleasurable experiences, 
and shuns and fears the experiencing of sor- 
row and pain. The man seeking for en- 
lightenment values, not so much the direct 
joy of the experience, but the after effect of 
the experience in himself; and he can value 
the after effect of an experience in itself 
sorrowful or painful, just as greatly as of an 
experience in itself pleasant and delightful. 
It is his constant effort to transcend the first 
necessity which is upon him of estimating 
some experiences as nice and others as dis- 
agreeable ; desiring to estimate all as equally 
beneficial, useful, and helpful. ‘This first 
necessity arises, he feels, from an undue 
prominence allowed to his first self-conscious- 
ness, his first feeling of this is I. To submit 
to this prominence, still more actually to cul- 
tivate it, is, he is sure, philosophically a mis- 
take ; and the preparing of a rod for his own 
back. It is to him equally a mistake, on the 
one hand, fo desire only pleasant experiences, 
and on the other /o refuse to accept pleasant 
experiences. As to how the little “self” of 
him estimates the experience—to this he de- 
sires to become ever more and more in- 
different ; but as to how the effects of the ex- 
perience, both immediate and ultimate (and, 
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perhaps, especially the latter), influence and 
affect his Spiritual evolution, and his estimate 
of what is real and what is illusive, to this he 
desires to become ever more and more sensi- 
tive. His joy is not in the direct sweetness 
of the experience, but in finding through the 
operation of all experience, sweet or bitter, 
that he is entering into the possession of new 
thoughts, ideas, and perceptions, which tend 
to free him from surbordination to limitation, 
and give him a joy which nothing that can 
chance can ever take away, 

Thus it is clear, I trust, that the aim in such 
a course of self-training is one with the Ascetic 
spirit in this, that it seeks to reduce the 
prominence of the little self, which estimates 
everything gua individual and gua the present 
moment. But it differs from the Ascetic 
spirit in this, that it looks upon nothing as in 
itself to be avoided, except attachment to the 
direct pleasure, or repulsion from the direct 
pain, of any experience. Thus it is, to us, a 
broader, more “all round” principle. The 
danger that ever besets the Ascetic principle 
is that it tends to result in self-delusion 
through self-exaltation, or spiritual pride ; and 
to make a man hard, critical, unsympathetic ; 
and especially, that it is so easy—starting off 
upon this road—to turn aside from the true 


path, and be satisfied with the strange, and at 
first wonderful, psychical power and faculties 
which are so readily achieved by such self- 


discipline. How many Aspirants have gone 
aside thus—mistaking the Astral for the 
Spiritual ! 

Therefore it is that to us it seems so im- 
portant to advise the adoption of the other 
principle, to all who seek the true, rather 
than the marvellous; the power to serve, 
rather than power to be admired and won- 
dered at. Every Aspirant must make up 
his mind clearly and sharply as to exactly 
what it is that he aspires after. If it be to be 
a leader, to found a school, to get people to 
follow and look up to him, to be a successful 
teacher or prophet ; or if it be to be able to 
win occult power and do wonders, in virtue 
of which he feels justified in secluding him- 
self from the world and living in the private 
enjoyment of his powers (for it is a still lower 
deep to desire them for public exhibition and 
reputation) that is one thing. But if it be to 
be ever himself a learner; making the pur- 


suit of Truth for the sake of its good, his 
great aim and desire ;—if, instead of standing 
out distinguished among his fellowmen, he 
desires in all things to regard himself as one 
with them, sure that he possesses nothing in 
actuality which they do not possess potentially, 
and shall one day possess actually ; and if he 
seeks to serve, caring nothing whether men 
are aware of the help he renders, so only that 
it be rendered; and regards the estimation in 
which he is held—whether favourable or the 
reyerse—as a thing of no consideration ; if 
his one desire is to know, and become a 
child of, the Real, the Abiding; and to be 
freed from the illusion of the passing and 
transitory, so that—attaining this—he may 
have power to help to the uttermost, unde- 
terred by the fear of any seemingly possible 
loss and suffering to himself; then that is 
quite a different thing; and the road to this 
is not through Asceticism, but through that 
other Spirit ; for which—were it not that a 
sect in America has taken the name—the 
most suitable name would be “Universalism,” 

Pursuing this road the Aspirant submits 
himself unreservedly to any experience ; 
knowing that no experience is good or bad in 
itself, but only in the way it is received and 
estimated by the one experiencing it. It may 
seem a bold thing to say, but it is, we are 
persuaded, profoundly true, that an open, 
honest, earnest soul will draw more spiritual 
profit from what Ascetics will regard as his 
falls and follies than a self centred and or- 
dinary soul will from his most exalted acts of 
virtue, 

The characteristic of progress on the road 
will be the development of a loving sym- 
pathetic spirit, that is far quicker to see good 
than evil: that feels drawn into such close 
rapport with the brethren generally that when 
they go wrong it sees more than the bare 
external fact that they have fallen: sees all 
extenuating circumstances; the pressure of 
temptation, the ease with which the lower 
course was thought at the moment to be the 
higher, the temporary forgetfulness of what, 
had it but been recollected at the moment, 
might have entirely altered the course of con- 
duct pursued ; and, as the insight becomes 
clearer and more fully developed, sees also 
how the nature and conditions of the erring 
soul required that it should go through that 
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experience of error, and all the spiritual bene- 
fit that it derived thereby. 

To many it may seem that matters so sim- 
ple as these are not worth regarding, and that 
the real question is rather whether psychical 
faculties are beginning to be opened: whether 
the hand can write under psychical control, 
or the will can make itself felt in determining 
the actions of persons at a distance, or the 
eye discern presences unseen by others. 
There is an orthodoxy in Occultism as well 
as in Theology and Medicine; and many 
there be that are content therewith. But all 
these things are in the external ; and though 
useful and profitable as aids and incentives to 
the effort to win the inner, they become hin- 
drances when instead of the temporary hostel 
they are treated as the permanent home. 

It will be seen that in the characteristic 
above described there is a real altered power 
of cognition as to things about us. We have 
said over and over again that the real object 
of Philosophical Magic is not to make ‘Aings 
other, but to enable ourselves to apprehend 
them differently ; so that in what was once to 
us evil we now find good. The first, the 
readiest, the most effective means of gaining 
this magical modification of faculty is to cul- 
Few will listen to this, we 


tivate sympathy. 
are aware ; they want something more out of 


the ordinary, more mysterious. None the 
less do we believe it to be true that here is 
the first great step towards a practical realisa- 
tion of the elimination of evil. As you culti- 
vate sympathy, evil will gradually disappear. 
The foundation of evil is in human selfhood 
and individualisation. While I glory in being 
better than others, and see clearly how supe- 
rior to them I am, my pride and self-esteem 
is as a magic glass in which arises the clear 
perception of evil as existing in the world 
about me, and I think that what I have to do 
is to make those about me better. Yet all 
the while there are those to whom I myself 
appear as evil: they see in me shortcomings 
that I, if accused of, would stoutly repudiate, 
and they feel as much a mission to convert 
and alter me as I feel to convert and alter 
others. The true way to the elimination of 
evil is 70 attain the sight which does not see 
it,* and that sight is attained only by growth 


in the power of love and sympathy. There 
is many a man whom I thought wicked before 
I knew him, who, now that I have learned to 
love him, seems quite different to me. 

But how can we cultivate a spirit of love 
towards those whom we feel are to be con- 
demned? Only by cultivating insight. It 
is when looked at from without that they 
seem so black. There does not exist the 
man who if looked at from a self-centred 
point of view and judged by my ideas of how 
his actions affect me, and how I think he 
ought to have acted, will not seem to be 
really below the standard by which I feel that 
it is perfectly fair to judge. But cultivate 
love: start out from your belief in God as 
the Father of all; and regard the actions of 
others as not necessarily designed to benefit 
or please you in all things, but as possibly 
meant to work experience and the result 
of experience—modification of apprehen- 
sion and estimation—in the man who 
performs them; cultivate such a brother- 
ly spirit, and such power of sympathy 
with the brethren that you can feel even glad 
to be injured if by injuring you your bro- 
ther get some of the scales removed from 
his eyes and set even but one smali point 
nearer perfection ; think that this injury is in 
the outer, but the benefit in the inner ;—the 
former beyond all comparison less important 
than the latter. And in order that you may 
have the power to think and feel thus, strive 
to widen your sympathy. This will give in- 
sight into motives and states, whereby you 
will be able really to see that things are not 
so black as they look when judged after the 
sight of the bodily eye and the hearing of the 
bodily ear. By means of the attainment of 
this insight you will be able to discern that 
evil inheres only in the three dimensional 
world, and that the feeblest and dimmest 
fourth-dimensional vision may show you things 
very differently, and very much more full of 
hope and goodness. 

Going back to the idea with which we 
began that Thought is Creative, the question 
remains —“ How can we manipulate our 
Thought: and be able to think differently 
from what we now think?” ‘Thought, as we 
have observed, must rest on a basis of reason 


* Hab. i., 13: “Thou that art of purer eyes 
than to behold evil." So, also, Ps. x., 15: “Search 
VOL. I 


out his wickedness till thou find none;" and many 
more to the same purpose. 
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_and truth; therefore to think differently we 
must discern a different basis. It comes 
natural to us at first to assume the basis of 
the apparent. The orthodox basis of either 
Belief or Unbelief, Dogmatism or Agnosticism, 
Theism or Atheism, is equally within our 
first ability. The one is the Thesis and the 
other the Anti-Thesis ; and both are material- 
istic in actual nature of concept, because both 
arise from a one-sided vision and cognition 
by external faculty,—little as it may appear so 
at first sight. The partisans of neither touch 
the fourth-dimensional, the spiritual insight. 
But in every man—aye, in the blindest and 
most bigotted partisan—lie latent spiritual 
faculties, which his very bigotry is working to 
bring ever nearer and nearer to conscious 
opening and possession. To the dimmest 
fourth-dimensional vision it is apparent that 
there is no terrible problem to be solved ; 
no critical situation to be saved ; no occasion 
for doubt as to the issue; no ground for any 
ultimate division of humanity as to kind. To 
such enlarged vision the new basis is at once 
apparent, and old things have passed away, 
and all things have become new. 

But how to attain the vision. First try to 
desire it. Next realise whether your desire 


is strong enough to be willing to suffer in 


order to gain it. Then without waiting for 
the conscious possession of it in its fulness, 
begin to try to live and act in all small or- 
dinary affairs of life as if you had it. Refuse 
to judge others where to judge would be to 
condemn, Strive by sympathy to partake of 
the sorrows and joys of others. Refuse to 
regard and estimate everything trom the 
standpoint of your own interests. Where you 
would naturally be inclined to blame try to 
see or imagine circumstances that may pos- 
sibly be there, and which, if there, would alter 
your first estimation of the wickedness of the 
action in question. If you can succeed at 
all in this it is a sure sign that the power you 
long for is beginning to open, and as you 
persevere it will increase and grow stronger. 
But, above all, remember that no amount of 
attainment is worth anything if it be sought 
from a self-regarding motive, and if the result 
of the attainment be to make you think of 
yourself as better, more advanced, of greater 
value in the world than others. The only 
true motive for desiring anything is Love, 


Faith that would remove mountains, Charity 
that would give all it had to the poor, every 
divine and beautiful gift or power possessed 
in any Spirit other than the Spirit of Love is 
as nothing. Therefore we must earnestly 
seek to know ourselves thoroughly, and see 
exactly why we desire what we are desiring ; 
and if in the smallest way the little self is 
found involved or concerned in our desire, we 
must go back and begin all over again. 


Thus we have said all that it is as yet given 
to us to say upon the subject of this Inner or 
Philosophical Magic ; and we can well believe 
that what we have said will be to many ex- 
tremely disappointing. For itis as of old: belie- 
vers seek after signs that go to prove that they 
alone are saved ; and unbelievers seek after 
the mysterious gnosis, that they may do the 
works of spiritual states; which works they 
desire, while for the attainment of the state 
they care little. And all this, though at first, 
and to lower, sight regretable, yet must be 
working out God’s one great and perfect end; 
and each is going the way whereby he will 
best reach the goal. Nevertheless, according 
to the knowledge given to us, we must speak 
what we feel to be the truer doctrine of that 
Christ manifesting in us, through our flesh, 
in all the power of perfect sympathy and self- 
sacrificing love : coming in us; changing us 
into the same image from glory to glory ; 
giving us to be like Himself; not to judge 
after the sight of our eyes, or reprove after 
the hearing of our ears, but in righteousness 
to judge, not against any, but for all the mis- 
understood and condemned of the earth ; 
vindicating God’s righteousness by dismissing 
all accusations against the brethren, God’s 
children, through bringing to light all those— 
to three dimensional sight—hidden things, 
which, when seen, will alter our estimate, and 
show each man having praise of God; as 
sons grown up, as all true sons must, to be per- 
fect as their Father is perfect : altering too 
our estimate of what is desirable and what is 
to be avoided, by demonstrating the weakness 
of suffering to hurt the one who bears it, and 
its power to enable him to help those by 
whose blindness and misconception it is in- 
flicted, and the perfect and lasting joy that 
arises from the giving of such help. And in 
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all this, and in the much more that He is 
able to effect, the Christ coming in us is more 
than that which believers and unbelievers to- 
gether desire : for He is the Power of God ; 
in which power, and not in our own confi- 
dence in our acceptance of any particular 
doctrine, we have the supremest assurance 
that not only we, but all others also, are 
saved: and He is the Wisdom of God ; who 
does indeed no mere wonders, because all 
He does is the natural outcome of the attain- 
ment of state, the filling of all planes and 
worlds,—but yet possesses all power to help in 
heaven and in earth,, because in Him are 
realised all the treasures of wisdom and 
kaowledge, 

And to such as can discern it, the Christ 
coming is coming 7z ws, and when perfected 
to the full grown man will be our own truer, 
higher, inner self. 


Unpublished Poem by Thomas 
Dake barris. 


HYMN OF THE INCARNATION, 


N the midnight of the ages, 
In the midnight dark and lone, 


When the heroes and the sages 
In life's battle faint had -grown ; 
While the world’s great heart was lying 
Like a corpse upon its bier, 
Then, through heaven, a voice went crying, 
“í God is near!” 


In the midnight of the nations 

When the Morning Land was dead, 
And to woes and desolations 

Earth in agony was wed ; 
Rose a cry of fearful wailing 

From the stormy nether sphere, 

** Lo, the pagan orb is paling, 
God is near!” 


In the midnight of earth's errors, 
When the serpent’s monstrous head, 
From its eyes shot lurid terrors 
While upon her breasts it fed ; 
When the faith of the Hereafter 
Had no prophet, bard, or seer, 
Rang a voice through sin’s wild laughter, 
“ God is near!" 


Where a virgin, pure, adoring, 
Worshipped God who reigns above, 

Came a glorious sun-burst, pouring 
From Jehovah's heart of love : 

And an angel spake, ‘* Hail, maiden ; 
In thy inmost bosom-sphere 

Thou with child from heaven art laden, 

“ God is near ! ” 


Through the seraph universes 
Shone a flame of circling light ; 
While dark Hades rang with curses, 
It unfolded form and might, 
Then a CHILD to earth was given, 
And He stood beside earth’s bier, 
Crying loud, “ Arise, forgiven, 
God is here!” 
As a meteor star that falleth, 
Sank the world from out its place ; 
Or a ravished bride that calleth 
From a serpent’s loathed embrace, 
Lo, through storms of lava ashes 
Came a voice, her heart to cheer, 
Thundering through the lightning flashes, 
“ God is here!” 
Who shall tell the solemn story 
Of the form that God possessed ? 
Of the temples pierced and gory, 
And the wounds in feet and breast ? 
All the angels worshipped round Him 
When the bloody cross was near, 
Crying to the men who bound Him, 
“ God is here.” 


In His love's transfiguration, 

When He rose, the world to free, 
Seen by every angel nation 

In Divine HUMANITY, 
All the universe adoring 

Saw the end of evil near, 
Crying loud, in one out-pouring, 

“ God is here!" 
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From ODORA. 


Chapters in Exposition of the Hew 
Gospel of Fnterpretation. 


N 
THE HERMETIC DOCTRINE OF REDEMPTION, 
OTHERWISE CALLED THE ATONEMENT. 


Ul, 
f LL that is true in religion is spirit- 
ual. No dogma of the Church is 
. true that seems to bear a physical 
meaning. For matter shall cease and all 
that is of it, but the word of the Lord 
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shall endure for ever. And how shall it 
remain except it be purely spiritual ; since, 
when matter ceases, it would then be no 
longer comprehensible. I tell you again, 
and of a truth—no dogma is real that is 
not spiritual. If it be true, and yet seem 
to you to have a material signification, 
know that you have not solved it. It isa 
mystery ; seek its interpretation. That 
which is true is for Spirit alone.” 

Such is the new canon of Interpretation 
whereby the Holy Spirit, operating as the 
Second of His Elohim, Hermes, the Spirit 
of Understanding, has in our day at once 
condemned as idolatrous the church of the 
past, and secured against relapse into 
idolatry the church of the future. 

Error is never effectually refuted until 
the truth is fully comprehended of which 
the error is the perversion, and the cause 
and manner of the perversion are made 
manifest. It has been sufficiently shown 


that the true doctrine of Regeneration and 
therein of the Christ as the means, the 
object and the result of Regeneration, are 
founded in the very nature of the substance 
of existence, so that, being what that sub- 
stance is, they could not be otherwise than 


they are. But inasmuch as there is but 
one substance, it becomes necessary to 
explain how the need arises for that which 
is called ‘* Atonement,” seeing that the 
term implies diversity. As will be seen, 
the explanation supplies the solution of the 
problem of ‘‘ original sin.” To begin aé 
initio, that no single link in the argument 
be wanting. 

The Hermetic doctrine is in this wise. 
There is one Being, who is self-subsistent, 
eternal, infinite, and therein divine; in 
Itself unmanifest and unindividuate, but 
impersonal only in the sense of having no 
limitations. For it is absolute and essen- 
tial consciousness, and consciousness is 
the condition of personality. Such is God, 
who, as the only real Being, is the poten- 
tiality of all that is, or that can be. 

As modes of God, all things are modes of 
consciousness, and consciousness is spirit. 
Wherefore all things are modes of spirit. 
As spirit, God is a unity and unmanifest. 
But spirit comprises two principles, in 
virtue of which it is able to subsist under 


two modes, and to differentiate of itself. 
These two principles are force and sub-. 
stance ; and these two modes are the un- 
manifest and the manifest. The former 
is its primary and uncreate condition ; the 
latter is its secondary and create condition. 
Creation, which is manifestation, is not 
the making of something out of nothing, 
but the manifestation of that which already 
is, but is unmanifest. And creation occurs 
through the projection of substance by 
force into conditions and limitations in 
such wise as to render it exteriorly cognis- 
able. Thus projected, substance becomes 
matter. Wherefore, as Hermetically de- 
fined, matter is spirit ; being spiritual sub- 
stance, subjected to conditions and limita- 
tions, and made exteriorly cognisable. By 
this projection of spirit into (the condition 
of) matter, creation occurs. 

Being spirit, matter is capable of rever- 
sion to the condition of spirit, ceasing to 
be as matter; or, stated yet more pre- 
cisely, substance is capable of reverting 
from its material, secondary, and manifest 
condition to its spiritual, original, and un- 
manifest condition. The tendency of sub- 
stance thus to revert is the cause of evolu- 
tion. By this reversion of spirit from 
matter redemption occurs. This is the 
process, the accomplishment of which is 
called, in terms of the higher alchemy, ‘‘the 
great work, the work of redemption,”— 
the redemption of spirit from matter. It 
is called the work of “Christ.” And 
whereas it results from evolution, ‘‘Christ” 
is the product of evolution. These two 
terms—creation and redemption—com- 
prise the whole process of the universe, 
and they are to each other as centrifugal 
and centripetal—as will and love. And an 
essential element in the process of the 
latter is that which is called ‘‘ Atonement.” 


IV. 


Atonement, in its Hermetic sense, sig- 
nifies unification or reconciliation,—the 
Greek word being kara\\eyn, and means 
the making at one of elements which, 
being originally identical, have become 
diverse. But for their original iden- 
tity they never could be atoned. The 
need for Atonement arises in this wise, 
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As differentiations of the one originally 
homogeneous universal consciousness, the 
constituent elements of every kosmic ‘en- 
tity are diverse, each having its own mode 
of consciousness ; and they require there- 
fore to undergo a certain process in order 
to enter into that harmonious combination 
with each other upon which the well-being 
and perfection of their system depends. 
The difference between the various modes 
of consciousness of which the universe is 
constituted is therefore not of essence, but 
of condition ; from which it follows that 
while all things are substantially and 
essentially God, all things are not in 
the condition of God, because of crea- 
tion. This is the Hermetic definition of 
Pantheism. 

According to the system under exposi- 
tion,—which is that also of the Bible,— 
the divisions or planes into which Original 
Being differentiates of its substance are 
broadly four. They are force, substance, 
astral ether, and matter, the astral ether 
being the- first condition of matter. Se- 
gregated and individuated in man, they 
are spirit, soul, mind, and body. They 
are called, as in the Bible, the four rivers of 
Eden, and the fourfold chariot of Ezekiel ; 
or, as in the Kabala, the fourfold ‘‘ mer- 
caba,” or car, in which Deity descends 
into creation and manifestation. To each 
of them belongs its own mode of con- 
sciousness, as also to their sub-divisions, 
which are many, the material and lowest 
plane comprising the four elements, earth, 
air, fire, and water. The universality and 
manifoldness of the consciousness sub- 
sisting in these elements are implied in the 
description of them as the ‘four living 
creatures around the throne, full of eyes 
before and behind.” The terms elemental, 
gaseous, mineral, vegetable, animal, and 
human, also denote various modes and 
grades of consciousness ; as also do the 
terms mechanical, chemical, electrical, 
and psychical. 

These last four modes of consciousness 
inhere in every globule of living matter, 
And man, as the epitome and resumé of 
the universe, the microcosm of its macro- 
cosm, comprises them all. But he is com- 
plete and perfect as man only when all 


these diverse consciousnesses of his system 
are fully unfolded, and brought into har- 
monious accord,—first, with each other ; 
next, with their own highest resultant, 
the man’s own individual ego; and, 
finally, in and through this with the uni- 
versal ego from whom they all have their 
procession. By means of this process of 


harmonisation, which is variously termed 
unification, reconciliation, and atonement, 
in the sense of at-one-ment, the individual 
passes from a state of chaos to kosmos,— 
from ‘‘ original sin” to “ grace.” 


vV. 

This process of Atonement consists in 
inward purification and adjustment, and is 
entirely interior to the individual. Of 
Atonement in the popular sense of expia- 
tion or satisfaction made by one being for 
another, Hermetic doctrine knows noth- 
ing ; but repudiates it as fatal to the end 
proposed, on the ground that it would 
deprive the subject-entity of the experi- 
ences by the suffering of which he can 
alone become perfected. This is because 
for it salvation consists, not in mere ex- 
emption from the consequences of sin, 
but in the attainment of a condition where- 
in the individual is superior to the liability 
to sin, having overcome and transcended 
the level to which such liability appertains. 
Having done this, he is said to be a ‘* new 
man,” “born again from above of water 
and of the spirit ;’’—expressions by which 
it is denoted that he has become recon- 
stituted of the elements of his system in 
their highest condition, wherein they have 
returned from their lower modes into pure 
substance or soul, and pure force or spirit. 
The Hermetic term for this achievement is 
Regeneration ; wherefore Atonement is 
the means to and condition of Regenera- 
tion. It has been said that the keynote 
and pivot of the Hermetic system is ex- 
pressed in the term ‘‘Christ.”” It is equally 
expressed in the term ‘“‘ Regeneration.” 
This is because Regeneration is the pro- 
cess of the generation of the Christ. 
Hence when Jesus—speaking as Christ, of 
whom he was the vehicle—insists, as the 
one condition of salvation, on a re-birth of 
water and the spirit, he declares both his 
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own generation and the necessity to every 
man of being born again, as he is said to 
have been born, of Virgin Mary and Holy 
Ghost,—water and the spirit, Virgin Mary 
and Holy Ghost being the mystical syn- 
onyms for man’s own soul and spirit in 
their divine, because pure, condition. 
Thus reconstituted, man is said to be born, 
not only again, but from above—dvofev— 
his ‘* parents ” being the highest and in- 
most principles of his system. Whereforein 
the prayer of the Elect for interior perfec- 
tionment—namely, the ‘‘ Lord’s prayer,” 
in its Hermetic and Esoteric sense—the 
petition is addressed to ‘* Our Father- 
Mother who art in the upper and the 
within.” And the Credo is a summary of 


the spiritual history of all those who be- 
come by regeneration Sons of God. 


Vi. 

The soul and spirit are the two supreme 
principles in man, together constituting 
the God of the man. Both of them are 
spirit; but, as distinguished from each 
other, soul is always substance, and spirit 
is always force or energy. And that man 
is said to be born again or regenerated 
of them, is, first, because force and sub- 
stance are, on whatever plane of operation, 
respectively of masculine and feminine 
potency, being as He and She, Father and 
Mother; and, next, because the man has 
already been born once on the lower and 
material plane. This is to say, that as the 
physical and outer selfhood is the product 
or ‘f son” of the force and substance of 
his system operating on the material plane, 
so the spiritual and inner selfhood is the 
product or *fson” of the force and sub- 
stance of his system operating on the 
spiritual plane, being engendered of them 
in the body as in a matrix, and constituted 
of their own immediate substance. By 
the former process the man is generated ; 
by the latter he is regenerated. And as 
the issue of the former is the man physical 
and mental only, the issue of the latter is 
the man spiritual and divine. For, being 
constituted of force and substance, spirit 
and soul, in their divine condition, in which 
condition they are God, he is an individua- 
tion of God, and he is at once God and 


man. And being this, he is Christ. Of 
Christ as thus defined every man has the 
potentiality. For, owing to the nature of 
the substance and force of existence, every 
man has in himself both the seed of his 
own regeneration and the power to efec- 
tuate it. 

In employing terms denoting vital pro- 
cesses, Hermetic doctrine declares God to 
be living Being, and the method of ex- 
istence to be not mechanical merely or 
chemical, but vital. Hence the force of 
the terms.‘‘ generation” and ‘‘ regenera- 
tion,” as the methods of Creation and 
Redemption. 

There are certain definitions in Her- 
metic science the recitation of which will 
minister to apprehension. ‘The first is, 
“ Spirit is projected into matter in order 
that soul may be begotten thereby.” This is 
to say, that by means of the operation of 
spirit in substance projected into the con- 
dition of matter, substance is converted 
into soul,—by becoming, from abstract, 
concrete ; from diffuse, individuate ; from 
impersonal, personal. 

But spirit working in matter implies, 
and 7s, Life. Wherefore, ‘‘ Life is the 
elaboration of soul through the varied 
transformations of matter.” 

One of the manifold aspects of the par- 
able of man’s creation refers to this truth. 
In this aspect ‘‘ Spirit is the primary 
Adam ; soul is Eve, the woman, taken out 
of the side of man. Spirit, therefore, is 
the first principle ; soul is the derivative.” 

“ Soul is begotten in matter by means 
of polarisation. And spirit, of which all 
matter consists, returns to its essential 
nature in soul. Soul is the medium by 
which spirit is individuated, and in which 
it becomes concrete.” 

“ Spirit alone is diffuse, and the naked 
flame is liable to fuse with other flames.” 

“ But the flame which is enclosed in 
substance has become an indiffusible per- 
sonality,” persisting through all changes 
of form and condition, growing by accre- 
tion, taking into herself the higher con- 
sciousness of the material elements with 
which she is associated, and at-oning them 
into herself as she grows in strength and 
purity. Hence, as said in the newly re- 
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covered Hermetic fragment, the hymn to 
the planet-god Iacchos :— 


“í The soul passeth from form to form ; and the 
mansions of her pilgrimage are manifold. 

“Thou callest her from the deep, and from the 
secret places of the earth: from the dust of the 
ground, and from the herb of the field. 

‘t Thou coverest her nakedness with an apron 
of figleaves ; thou clothest her with the skins of 
beasts. 

“ Thou art from of old, O soul of man; yea, 
thou art from the everlasting.* 

“ Thou puttest off thy bodies as raiment; and 
as vesture dost thou fold them up. 

“ They perish, but thou remainest; the wind 
rendeth and scattereth them; and the place of 
them shall no more be known. 

“For the wind is the Spirit of God in man, 
which bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest 
the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it 
cometh, nor whither it shall go. 

“Even so is the spirit of man, which cometh 
from afar off and tarrieth not, but passeth away 
to a place thou knowest not.” 


In the Christian presentation the Christ 
is said to be born in a cave and a stable, 
among the animals. By this it is denoted 
that the divinity of which he is the realisa- 
tion, represents the return of all the 
associated consciousnesses or spirits of 
his system from the various lower planes 
of nature, and their final at-one-ment in 
him, as man regenerate and made perfect, 
with each other and with God. The same 
truth finds expression in the recovered 
hymn to the presiding Elohe of the Fourth 
Day of Creation, the Spirit of Counsel or 
Love, for the Hebrews Anael, and for the 
Greeks Aphrodite. 

“In the elements of the body is Love 
imprisoned; lying asleep in the caves 
of Iacchos, in the crib of the oxen of 
Demeter.” 

Iacchos is the name by which, in the 
Hermetic mysteries, the divine spirit of the 
planet was designated. It corresponds to 
the Hebrew Jacob, who is called in the 
Psalmsthe ‘‘ Mighty God Jacob,” thehistory 
of Jacob being an allegory of the evolution 
of the planet-god. Similarly with his 
congeners. In one of their occult aspects 
“ Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob” are the 


1 Meaning that her substance is everlasting, being that of 
God, which is not the case with matter, which is but a tem- 
porary condition and specialised mode of substance, 


Hebrew equivalents for Brahma, Isis, and 
lacchos, to denote the mysteries, respec- 
tively, of India, Egypt, and Greece, and 
the Spirit, the Soul, and the Body, of 
which, as the Typical Man regenerate, 
Jesus represented the fulfilment, and the 
restoration of which—now in process of 
accomplishment—was declared by him to 
be fhe establishment of the kingdom of 
heaven on earth. 

It may here be not inappropriately 
remarked that the difficulty which the ma- 
terialistic schools have found in believing 
in the survival of individuality, after the 
disintegration of the material personality, 
has come of their failure to recognise the 
element of substance. Recognising mat- 
ter only and appearance, they have taken 
this for the realty ; altogether ignoring 
the sudstance of which it is the phenomenon, 
and mistaking the phenomenon for the 
substance of which it is the phenomenon, 
thus confounding appearance with reality, 
and building their system upon the former, 
the inevitable result being ‘‘ Babel,” or 
confusion. 

vu. 

To continue our definitions. 

“ The immanent consciousnesses, or 
spirits, of all the cells of a man’s entity, 
cause by their polarisation a central unity 
of consciousness, which is more than the 
sum total of all their consciousnesses, 
because it is on a higher round or plane. 
For in spiritual science everything depends 
upon levels ; and the man’s evolution works 
round spirally, as does the planetary evo- 
lution.” 

This unity, which is at-one-ment, con- 
stitutes the One Life, which is the supreme 
point of consciousness. And every round 
in the spiral of man’s evolution takes this 
one life higher, for the man never goes 
over exactly the same ground again. 

But the direction of the spiral may be 
reversed by perverse will to the outer and 
lower, the end of which course, if persisted 
in, is extinction through disintegration. 
Hence the saying, ‘‘ He that gathereth 
not with me scattereth.” Of this one life 
in man, when it has reached the celestial, 
the Christ is the manifestation. 
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The spirit absorbed in man or in the planet, 
does not exhaust Deity. 

Nor does the soul evolved upward through 
matter, exhaust substance. 

There remain, then, ever in the fourth dimen- 
sion—the principium—above the manifest, unman- 
ifest God and soul. 

The perfection of man and of the planet is at- 
tained when the soul of the one and of the other 
is throughout illuminate by spirit. 

But spirit is never the same as soul. ‘It is 
always celestial energy, and soul is always sub- 
stance. 

That which creates is spirit (God), 

The immanent consciousnesses (spirits) of all 
the cells of a man's entity cause by their polar- 
isation a central unity of consciousness, which is 
more than the sum total of all their conscious- 
nesses, because it is on a higher round or plane. 

For in spiritual science everything depends 
upon levels ; and the man’s evolution works round 
spirally, as does the planetary evolution, 

Similarly the soul of the planet is more than the 
associated essences of the souls upon it ; because 
this soul also is on a higher plane than they. 

Similarly, too, the consciousness of the solar 
system is more than that of the associated world- 
consciousnesses, 

And the consciousness of the manifest universe 
is greater than that of its corporate systems. 

But that of the Unmanifest is higher and 
greater still; as, except in substance, God the 
Father is greater than God the Son. 


Herein is pointed a distinction, the re- 


cognition of which would have saved the 
Church from its error in confounding the 
Christ in man, with the Adonai in the 
Heavens. In the latter, substance, the 
three persons of the Trinity—as stated in 
the Athanasian creed—are co-equal and 
co-eternal, neither being before nor after 
the other. But in the former—as stated 
by Jesus speaking as the Christ within 
him—‘‘ My Father is greater than I.” 


The elemental kingdoms represent spirit on its 
downward path into matter. 

There are three of these before the mineral is 
reached, 

These are the formless worlds before the worlds 
of form (as they are called in the Hindoo The- 
osophy). 

They are zz the planet, and also in man. 

All the planets inhabited by manifest forms are 
themselves manifest. 

After the form-worlds come other formless 
worlds, caused by the upward arc of ascending 
spirit ; but these also are 7# the planet. 

They are also in man, and are the states of 
pure thought. - 

The Thinker, therefore, who is son of Hermes, 
is as far beyond the “f medium ” who is controlled 


and who is not self-conscious, as the formless 
worlds of the ascending arc are beyond the form- 
less worlds of the elemental, or descending arc. 

In the planet and in man they only seem con- 
tiguous because each round is spiral. 

But each round takes the One Life higher in 
the spiral. 

Neither the planet-soul nor the man-soul goes 
over exactly the same ground again. 

But perverse and disobedient will may reverse 
the direction of the spiral. 

Individuals in whom the will so acts, are finally 
abandoned by the planet to the outer sphere. 


This statement supplies an important 
correction to the schooi of those who, 
calling themselves ‘‘ universalists,” insist 
on the ultimate salvation of every in- 
dividual, and argue—as some of them do 
—that the ultimate loss of a single soul 
would invalidate the doctrine of the perë 
fect goodness and power of God. The 
tenet is one that finds its correction in the 
doctrine of correspondence. Not all seeds 
come to perfection in the material world. 
Were their contention true, the failure of 
a single seed to come to perfection would 
invalidate the doctrine of the perfect good- 
ness and power of God. The fact that all 
seeds do not come to perfection, but some 
perish, is a proof that all souls do not 
come to perfection, but some perish ; ac- 
cording to the doctrine of correspondence, 
as insisted on by St. Paul, Rom. 1. 20, as 
also in the Jewish Kabala, and all Her- 
metic Scriptures. Existence is the sternest 
of realities. There is no compulsory sal- 
vation, or existence would be a farce. 
Man must ‘ work out his own salvation.” 
The doctrine of the Universalists is as 
dangerous to souls as that of the Substi- 
tionalists. It is true that ‘* Christ saves to 
the uttermost,” but only those in whom he 
is suffered to operate. He who will not 
have Christ perishes. There is a certain 
point in the soul’s history at which its 
salvation is sure. Attaining to this stage, 
it is a vitalised soul. But prior to this it 
is not saved, but only salvable. 


The One Life is the point of consciousness. 

The will is the impulse which moves it. 

In the celestial the One Life is the Elohim ; and 
the Will is the Father. 

The One Life is manifest by effulgence (the 
Son). 
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So, then, the will begets in substance the efful- 
gence, which is the manifestation of the One Life, 

The One Life is invisible until Christ manifests 
it. 

Christ in man has for counterpart, Adonai in 
the heavens. 

So, then, the One Life is in the Father-Mother 
latently, until manifest by the Son (effulgence). 

And the procession of the Holy Spirit is from 
the Father-Mother through the Son. 

Herein is the difference reconciled and the 
schism healed between the Greek and Latin 
Churches (making the new Gospel of Interpreta- 
tion a Gospel of reconciliation), 

The point of consciousness shineth more and 
more into the perfect day of brightness (the 
“ Nativity of Christ ” within man. 


Vill. 


The endeavour to combine and fuse all 
the consciousnesses of the system into this 
one life, and polarise them to a higher 
plane, #s Religion, a term which implies 
binding together. The process whereof, 
the necessity therefor, and the issue, will 
be found set forth in the following cita- 
tion from the Hermetic Gnosis as now 
recovered :— 


THE SECRET OF SIN AND DEATH, 


As is the outer, so is the inner ; He that worketh 
is One. 

As the small is, so is the great ; there is one 
law. 

Nothing is small and nothing is great in the 
Divine economy. 

If thou wouldst understand the method of the 
world’s corruption, and the condition to which sin 
hath reduced the work of God, 

Meditate upon the aspect of a corpse ; and con- 
sider the method of the putrefaction of its tissues 
and humours. 

For the secret of death is the same, whether of 
the outer or of the inner. 

The body dieth when the central will of its 
system no longer bindeth in obedience the ele- 
ments of its substance, 

Every cell is a living entity, whether of vege- 
table or of animal potency. 

In the healthy body every cell is polarised in 
subjection to the central will, the Adonai of the 
physical system. 

Health, therefore, is order, obedience, and 
government, 

But wherever disease is, there is disunion, re- 
bellion, and insubordination. 

And the deeper the seat of the confusion, the 
more dangerous the malady, and the harder to 
quell it. 

That which is superficial may be more easily 
healed ; or, if need be, the disorderly. elements 
may be rooted out, and the body shall be whole 
and at unity again. 
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But if the disobedient molecules corrupt each 
other continually, and the perversity spread, and 
the rebellious tracts multiply their elements ; the 
whole body shall fall into dissolution, which is 
death. 

For the central will that should dominate all the 
kingdom of the body, is no longer obeyed ; and 
every element is become its own ruler, and hath 
a divergent will of its own. REA 

So that the poles of the cells incline in divers 
directions ; and the binding power, which is the 
life of the body, is dissolved and destroyed. 

And when dissolution is complete, then follow 
corruption and putrefaction. 

Now, that which is true of the physical, is true 
likewise of its prototype. 

The whole world is full of revolt, and every 
element hath a will divergent from God. 

Whereas there ought to be but one will, attract- 
ing and ruling the whole man, 

But there is no longer brotherhood among you, 
nor order, nor mutual sustenance. 

Every cell is its own arbiter; and every mem- 
ber is become a sect. 

Ye are not bound one to another; ye have 
confounded your offices, and abandoned your 
functions, 

Ye have reversed the direction of your magnetic 
currents ; ye are fallen into confusion, and have 
given place to the spirit of misrule. 

Your wills are many and diverse, and every 
one of you is an anarchy. 

A house that is divided against itself, falleth. 

O, wretched man; who shall deliver you from 
this body of Death ? 


The answer to the question thus pro- 
pounded is, of course, Christ, in the sense 
in which St. Paul—who was evidently ac- 
quainted with the utterance just cited— 
used the term when he insisted on the 
necessity of Christ being formed in the 
man as the means and condition of salva- 
tion, meaning the new spiritual and sut- 
stantial individuality divinely engendered 
and elaborated within the old physical and 
phenomenal personality as its matrix. 


IX. 


The following extract from the recovered 
hymn addressed to the divine spirit of the 
planet, under his mystic name lacchos, 
shows the origines and nature of the doc- 
trines both of the Atonement and of Divine 
Incarnation, prior to their adaption to the 
Sacerdotal misconceptions which hitherto 
have passed current as Christian :— 


Evoi, Iacchos, Lord of the body; who art 
crowned with the vine and with the fig. 
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For as the fig containeth many perfect fruits in 
itself, so the house of man containeth many spirits. 

Within thee, O man, is the universe ; the thrones 
of all the gods are in thy temple. 

I have said unto men, Ye are gods ; ye are all 
in the image of the Most High. 

No man can know God unless he first under- 
stand himself. 

God is nothing that man is not. 

What man is, that God is likewise. 

As God is at the heart of the outer world, so 
also is God at the heart of the world within thee. 

When the God within thee shall be wholly 
united to the God without, then shalt thou be one 
with the Most High. 

Thy will shall be God's will, and the Son shall 
be as the Father. 

Thou art ruler of a world, O man; thy name is 
legion ; thou hast many under thee. 

Thou sayest to this one, Go, and he goeth ; and 
to another, Come, and he cometh ; and to another, 
Do this, and he doeth it. 

What thou knowest is told thee from within ; 
what thou workest is worked from within. 

When thou prayest, thou invokest the God 
within thee ; and from the God within thee thou 
receivest thy good things. 

Thy manifestations are inward ; and the spirits 
which speak unto thee are of thine own kingdom. 

And the spirit which is greatest in thy kingdom, 
the same is thy Master and thy Lord. 

Let thy Master be the Christ of God, whose 
Father is the Lord Iacchos, 

And Christ shall be thy lover, and the saviour 
of thy body ; yea, He shall be thy Lord God, and 
thou shalt adore Him. 

But if thou wilt not, then a stronger than thou 
art shall bind thee, and spoil thine house and thy 
goods, 

An uncleanly temple shalt thou be ; the hold of 
all manner of strife and evil beasts. 

For a man’s foes are of his own household. 

But scourge thou thence the money-changers 
and the merchants, lest the house of thy prayer 
become unto thee a den of thieves. 


The following citation is from an in- 
struction of like Divine derivation but be- 
longing to a far more recent period, en- 
titled ‘‘ Concerning the Great Work, the 
Redemption, and the share of Christ Jesus 


therein.” As we are dealing with univer- 
sals only, and not with the particular, it is 
requisite for the present purpose to repro- 
duce only so much of it as describes the 
meaning and process of the Christ, re- 
serving the special reference to the Christ- 
Jesus :— 


“ For this cause is Christ manifest, that he may 
destroy the works of the devil.” 


In this text of the holy writings is contained the 
explanation of the mission of the Christ, and the 
nature of the Great Work. 

Now the devil, the old serpent, the enemy of 
God, is that which gives pre-eminence to matter. 

He is disorder, confusion, distortion, falsifica- 
tion, error. He is not personal, he is not positive, 
he is not formulated. Whatever God is, that the 
devil is not. 

God is light, truth, order, harmony, reason ; 
and God’s works are- illumination, knowledge, 
understanding, love, and sanity. 

Therefore the devil is darkness, falsehood, dis- 
order, discord, ignorance ; and his works are 
confusion, folly, division, hatred and delirium. 

The devil is therefore the negation of God's 
Positive. Godis E AM; the devilis NOT. He 
has no individuality and no existence ; for he re- 
presents the not-being. Wherever God's king- 
dom is not, the devil reigns. 

Now the Great Work is the redemption of spirit 
from matter; that is, the establishment of the 
kingdom of God. . . . 

The kingdom of God shall come when spirit and 
matter shall be one substance, and the phenome- 
nal shall be absorbed into the real. 

His design’ was therefore to destroy the 
dominion of matter, and to dissipate the devil 
and his works, 

And this he intended to accomplish by pro- 
claiming the knowledge of the Universal Dissol- 
vent, and giving to men the keys of the kingdom 
of God. 

Now, the kingdom of God is within us ; that is, 
it is interior, invisible, mystic, spiritual. 

There is a power by means of which the outer 
may be absorbed into the inner. 

There is a power by means of which matter may 
be ingested into its original substance. 

He who possesses this power is Christ, and he 
has the devil under foot. 

For he reduces chaos to order, and indraws the 
external to the centre. 

He has learnt that matter is illusion, and that 
spirit alone is real. 

He has found his own central point: and all 
power is given unto him in heaven and on earth. 

Now, the central point is the number thirteen : 
it is the number of the marriage of the Son of 
God. i 
And all the members of the microcosm are 
bidden to the banquet of the marriage. 

But if there chance to be even one among them 
which has not on a wedding garment, 

Such an one is a traitor, and thë microcosm is 
found divided against itself. 

And that it may be wholly regenerate, it is 
necessary that Judas be cast out. 

Now the members of the microcosm are twelve: 
of the senses three, of the mind three, of the heart 
three, and of the conscience three. 

For of the body there are four elements ; and 
the sign of the four is sense, in the which are 
three gates ; 

The gate of the eye, the gate of the ear, and 
the gate of the touch. 
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Renounce vanity, and be poor: renounce 
praise, and be humble: renounce luxury, and be 
chaste, 

Offer unto God a pure oblation : let the fire of 
the altar search thee, and prove thy fortitude. 

Cleanse thy sight, thine hands, and thy feet : 
carry the censer of thy worship into the courts of 
the Lord; and let thy vows be unto the Most 
High. 

And for the magnetic man* there are four ele- 
ments : and the covering of the four is mind, in 
the which are three gates ; 

The gate of desire, the gate of labour, and the 
gate of illumination. 

Renounce the world, and aspire heaven-ward : 
labour not for the meat which perishes, but ask of 
God thy daily bread: beware of wandering doc- 
trines, and let the Word of the Lord be thy light. 

Also of the soul there are four elements : and 
the seat of the four is the heart, whereof likewise 
there are three gates ; 

The gate of obedience, the gate of prayer, and 
the gate of discernment. 

Renounce thine own will, and let the law of God 
only be within thee : renounce doubt : pray always 
and faint not: be pure of heart also, and thou 
shalt see God. 

And within the soul is the Spirit : and the Spirit 
is One, yet has it likewise three elements, 

And these are the gates of the oracle of God, 
which is the ark of the covenant ; 

The rod, the host, t and the law : 

The force which solves, and transmutes, and 
divines : the bread of heaven which is the sub- 
stance of all things and the food of angels ; the 
table of the law, which is the will of God, written 
with the finger of the Lord. 

If these three be within thy spirit, then shall the 
Spirit of God be within thee. 

And the glory shall be upon the propitiatory, in 
the holy place of thy prayer. 

These are the twelve gates of regeneration : 
through which if a man enter he shall have right 
to the tree of life. 

For the number of that tree is thirteen. 


(Zo be continued.) 


EDWARD: MAITLAND, 


* 1.e., The magnetic or astral part of Man, which is accounted 
a person or system in itself. 


+ The Sacramental Bread, called by the Hebrews ‘‘ Show- 


bread.” 


The two concluding articles of the series en- 
titled THE ROSICRUCIAN MYSTERY wiil appear in 
Nos. 6and 7. The paper which should have been 
published in the present issue is held over pending 
some information which, it is hoped, will prove 
helpful in the inquiry now proceeding. 
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The Brotberbood of the Mew Life. 


Il.—INTERNAL RESPIRATION 
[Continued from p. 172}. 


TATEMENT of an interview with a 

lady who had received Internal Res- 

piration ; extracted from a letter dated 
July 22nd, 1862. 

“She never saw Mr. Harris until last 
January, when she heard him preach in 
New York, and made his acquaintance, 
read some of his works, and was delighted. 
She was in his company at a friend’s 
house, and heard him speaking to a lady 
about Internal Respiration. She said 
nothing, but much astonished at it all, 
thought to herself, ‘I wonder if I shall 
ever feel anything of this kind.’ Mr. 
Harris turned round to where she sat, and 
said to her, ‘It may come upon you in 
three months,’ thus replying to her thought 
unspoken.* It did so happen in about 
three months, coming upon her suddenly 
one night, when she awoke and perceived 
‘an entirely different kind of breathing to 
be taking place than anything she had 
known before, accompanied with a most 
blessed sense of peace and comfort.’ 
During the previous three months she had 
suffered intensely in spirit from a deep 
sense of sin and unworthiness, so much 
so that she was obliged to withdraw her- 
self much from her family, and shut herself 
up in her own room till the agony of mind 
was passed. She said it was a vastation; 
all her life was brought before her into 
judgment, and her humiliation was ex- 
treme, and her whole state one of indes- 
cribable agitation and grief. Then came 
the opening of the breath in the night, 
which I have already mentioned, and all 
suffering ceased. This is how she des- 
cribed the breathing, as nearly in her own 
words as possible. It begins in the lower 
part of the abdomen, and from thence 
rises and fills the lungs. When she inhales 
this breath, it feels cold in the throat ; the 
throat seems to expand, and she says this 


*Note this most important instance of thought- 
reading and fulfilled prophecy. 
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is externally perceptible: it is audible, 
but not painfully so. She feels it as high 
as the throat, and down to the knees. She 
is only in the first degree of it ; in deeper 
degrees it is felt from the sole of the foot 
to the crown of the head. She can only 
express the sensation as being ‘full of 
comfort’ to spirit and body. She used this 
phrase frequently, and in answer to my 
query whether it is accompanied with per- 
ception, she said, ‘Only so far as this at 
present, that when I read the Word it 
moves me far more deeply than ever it did 
before; to think of the Lord’s suffering 
far more affects me, even to tears ; such 
a tenderness of love to the Lord* seems 
borne in with the breath ; I have never 
felt anything like it before, and it is a love 
that makes every other sink into insignifi- 
cance, and I could cheerfully give up all 
for it.’ She says she does not suffer from 
spheres ; only once an instance of this 
sort occurred to her. She was invited to 
a musical party; she had no wish to go, 
and there seemed no use in doing so: how- 
ever, her husband rather reproached her 
with giving up society and secluding her- 
self ; so, to please him, she went. The 
next day she had a most violent attack of 
pain in her head and face, with sickness ; 
the pain was so excruciating that she tried 
various remedies, but was no better. It 
occurred to her that it must arise in some 
way from her having gone to the party ; 
that some sphere must have affected her, 
as she knew of no other cause. She 
prayed, that if she had done wrong in 
joining the party, and if this awful pain 
were the result and manifestation of it, that 


* “ From this period a supernal reverence for 
the name of Christ agitates the whole being. 
When that Divine name is spoken, there is within 


a sensation as of the leaping of fire. It is pro- 
ductive of a deep delight, which cannot be des- 
cribed, and that is overwhelming, and subdues 
the being into implicit obedience. Henceforth 
Christ is received as the One Infinite Everlasting 
God, and besides whom there is none other. 
Henceforth the spirit lifts itself internally, opening 
from within the ears of the understanding, to hear 
the Master speak. The cry of the soul is, ‘Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do?’ And there is an 
inmost determination to have no kin but the 
Divine Father and Redeemer.”—ARCANA OF 
CHRISTIANITY, APOCALYPSE, par. 125. 


the Lord would remove it, as it was more 
than she could bear. The pain instan- 
taneously left her, and she was quite well, 
and has never had it since: she therefore 
concluded that by putting herself in such 
a worldly sphere, she laid herself open to 
injury, as no use could be accomplished 
by her going there.* When she mixes 
with the world in the ordinary way, in the 
performance of her duties, she never feels 
anything distressing of the kind. When 
the fourth degree of Respiration is attained, 
fairies are seen.+ is the only one 
at Wassaic, besides Mr. Harris, who sees 
them. The fairies have much to do in 
the opening of the breath, and in keeping 
it open: they lead, apparently, a regularly 
organised social life, which is all used for 
the service of man under Divine guidance. 
They seem to have a great deal to do with 
man’s state, both spiritual and physical ; 
the finer portions of the human system 
being under their guardianship. They 
speak frequently through Mr. Harris and 
others who are advanced far enough to 
hold converse with these minute beings, 
and their voice is the tiniest sound imagin- 
able. The house at Wassaic is regarded 
as a training school for open breathers, 
for those who need help and instruction ; 
but not a fixed abode, nor for those whose 
uses in the world preclude their living in 
that way.” 

(8) Statement by one of the Brother- 
hood at Wassaic; extracted from letters 
dated September 15th and 25th, 1862. 


* “When Internal Respiration is begun, rigid 
rules for the conduct of the life are, by an interior 
process, made known from the Lord. The under- 
standing is illumined to perceive laws of food, of 
attire, of the division of the day, of prayer, of 
recreation, and of intercourse with the world, 
which form the chapters of a Divine decalogue, 
and the penalty of the violation of which is ex- 
treme.” —ARCANA OF CHRISTIANITY, APOCALYPSE, 
par. 123. 

+ It is the common opinion that fairies (or fays) 
have no real existence, and that their true place 
is to be found only in the pleasing literature of 
childhood, or in the poetic imaginations of Shakes- 
peare. But fays, of various orders, do exist ; they 
belong to one of the non-human races of the 
universe, and are minute, and even infinitesimal, 
forms of wisdom andinnocence. The Rosicru- 
cians know of their existence, and T. L. Harris 
has written copiously concerning them. 
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“Mr. Harris has dictated lately a long 
article of directions for the open breathers. 
One thing said concerning them is that 
the Breath for the first six months comes 
as a gift from the Lord ; but if not assimi- 
lated by that time, it is withdrawn* Also 
those receiving Internal Respiration are 
not at all to consider themselves as singled 
out from any superiority ; but as being 
adapted to it from circumstances and 
physical constitution and situation in life 
enabling them to free themselves from 
worldly ties, and give themselves up to 
the New Life that will be exacted of them. 
The physical phenomena attending it can 
scarcely be intelligently made known ex- 
cept by experience ; they differ a little in 
every person.{ In deep abstracted states 
like those of Swedenborg, the Breath is 
tacit; but it is otherwise in coming to 
fuller ultimation in the body and everyday 
life, when it has to work in the grosser 
elements which are the very strongholds 
of Satan.” 


* “Tn the beginnings of the new respiration, 
some will receive it tentatively ; the thin mem- 
brane in the space between the spiritual and 
natural lungs not being absolutely destroyed, but 
pervaded, so that a certain sense of opening shall 
be given, which becomes full opening through 
faithfulness, When this occurs, it is because 
those who are the subjects of it require vastation 
before the breath can be applied in its more 
absolute fervour, Should such prove incapaci- 
tated for its full descent, a thick membranous 
cuticle overgrows, and they become intensely 
corporeal.""—ARCANA OF CHRISTIANITY, APOCA- 
LYPSE, par. 122, 

+** Afterwards, when heaven was opened to me, 
and I was enabled to converse with spirits, I 
sometimes scarcely breathed by inspiration at all 
for the space of a little hour, and merely drew in 
enough air to keep up the process of thinking. I 
was thus introduced by the Lord into interior 
respiration. I have again and again observed 
that when I was passing into a state of sleep my 
respiration was almost taken away, so that I 
would awake and catch at my breath. When I 
observe nothing of the kind, I continue to write 
and think, and am not aware of my respiration 
being arrested, unless I reflect upon it :—The 
design of all this was that every kind of sphere 
and every kind of society, particularly the more 
interior, might find in my own a fit respiration, 
which should come into play without any reflec- 
tion on my part, and that a medium of intercourse 
might be effected with spirits and angels.”— 
(Swedenborg’s SPIRITUAL DIARY 3464.) 
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(g) Statement by a lady in the United 
States; extracted from letters dated March 
17th, May 1st and 26th, October 19th, 
November 7th, 1881. 

March 17th,—‘‘I have had some strange 
new feelings ; it seemed as if there was a 
war going on internally between body and 
soul, and the soul became victorious, and 
seemed to have a pair of lungs indepen- 
dent of body, which acted while the body 
seemed to be at rest. At first I thought 
I was dead, for my soul only seemed to be 
active, and I had such a perfect rest, such 
delightful sensations and thoughts, and it 
seemed almost as if I could see into heaven. 
After a time my body seemed to breathe 
again with its lungs, and I felt natural 
again, but stronger and rested, I have 
had it several times, and Dr. says it 
is Internal Respiration, a Breath of God, 
but I never knew of it before. I am very 
much interested in it, and as it seems to 
grow stronger, I am anxious to know 
what it will develop into. I had it a long 
time before I told Dr. , and never 
intended to mention it to anyone, as I felt 
sure no one would believe me.” 

May ist.—‘‘ Two or three times I have 
been sitting alone in my room, and the 
Inner Breath would make my chest rise 
and fall as if I were breathing very heavily ; 
yet there was no commotion. I cannot 
explain it, and I cannot cause my chest 
to rise and fall as it does at those times. 
For a long time I have been conscious 
that I have not used the upper part of my 
lungs as I ought, and cannot seem to ex- 
pand them ; but when I have the Breath, 
they are expanded. When I have the Breath 
and anyone comes to speak with me, it 
seems to pass away. At one time when I 
was coming home very weary, it seemed 
as if I could hardly walk another step ; I 
had the Breath, and it seemed as if I had 
been taken up from the pavement and 
moved in the air, without being conscious 
that I was making any exertion; it seemed 
as if something carried me, and I was 
rested and fresh.” 

May 26th.—‘‘ Such a quiet peace and 
such rest ; I never had such sleep before. 
I do not seem to need so many hours of 
sleep ; but when I do retire for the night, 
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my lungs seem to take two or three deep 
inspirations, and I sink off in the most 
delightful sensation to the sweetest sleep ; 
and such rest, I never wake till morning. 
This is everything to me, for since child- 
hood I have always been a poor sleeper, 
awake many times during the night, and 
very restless; my sleep giving me very 
little rest.” 

October 19th.—‘‘ At times I am for a 
short time rested by a sensation as if a 
river of water were flowing through me ; 
the currents starting from the heart, down 
one arm, and through the neck and head 
on one side, and down the other side to 
arm, then down body to leg, and up and 
soen back to heart, forming a circle. I 
wish I could describe to you the delightful 
sensation, it is so strong and powerful in 
its flowing, and yet so gentle ; it seems at 
such times as if the very Lord himself 
were flowing through me. Then I have 
another new way of breathing : I seem to 
breathe through the external part of my 
body, taking in the air through the inter- 
space of the whole body. It is a different 


air from that which I breathe in my lungs. 
My body at such times seems to be con- 
scious of a changed air, which surrounds 


us ; but we are not yet in a fit condition 
to receive it at all times. I now, at all 
times, have a strange feeling as if I were 
far away from those I am talking to, or 
come in contact with ; it seems as if there 
were something in the atmosphere which 
shuts me off from them.” 

November 7th.—‘‘ I have had of late a 
sensation as if water were flowing through 
me in this way. It passes in a circle 
around, through my whole body: the 
water flows with great power, yet, as it is 
with all these strange new things, so very 
gentle and soothing ; it gives me rest and 
joy. [The writer sent a sketch, with 
arrows showing the direction of the cur- 
rent: it begins in the left foot, goes up 
outside of left leg to body and heart, then 
down inner side of left arm to hand, then 
up outer side of left arm, up through head 
in a circle, and down outer side of right 
arm to hand, then up inner side of right 
arm, then down body and outer side of 
right leg to foot, then up inner side of right 
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leg, then across lower abdomen, and down 
inner side of left leg, so completing the 
circuit.] I have also a new sensation with 
regard to breathing: it seems as if I felt 
the air passing in and through the space 
in my body; but the air seems to be a 
different air from what we breathe in our 
lungs. Ido not know how, but it seems 
as if I had been told that it is the air we 
are to breathe after the change.” 

(10) Statement by a lady in the United 
States ; extracted from letters dated June 
5th, July 25th, and August 15th, 1881. 

June 5th.—‘‘One day I was intently 
reading A Voice FROM HEAVEN, when all of 
a sudden I felt as if I were dying. Soon I 
found that I was not breathing. I felt so 
very weak, and yet I could and did get up, 
and walk out into the open air. The only 
feeling I had left was to pray to the Lord. 
I really did not know whether I was dying 
or not for at least fifteen or twenty min- 
utes; it then gradually passed off, and 
since then I have never breathed the same 
as before.” 

July 25th.—‘* While I was at Santa 
Rosa [the headquarters of the Brother- 
hood], I breathed very differently from 
what I ever did before, deeper and fuller ; 
I think of it now because I occasionally 
breathe in the same way. I breathed in 
the same way for several days afterwards, 
and then it gradually lessened, and since 
then it has only, as at present, been occa- 
sional deep breaths.” 

August 15th.—‘*At times I can often 
feel the Breath going all through me down 
to my toes; though I do not feel it as 

[the writer of Statement 9] says 
she does, passing as it were between the 
tissues, but more as a wave going in and 
through everything. My chest is 
very well developed, but since the Breath 
came it has* grown very much, and my 


* * The redemption of the body is to begin with 
Internal Respiration; but this act of Internal 
Respiration continued into the natural, necessi- 
tates the development of the material lungs. 
What narrow-chested breathers human creatures 
are! There is not a man in the world who knows 
the pleasure of a perfect breath. Respiration is 
in more than one degree, even in the natural 
structure. There is a respiration of the finer 
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dresses have all had to be enlarged, It is 
the same with my sister ; loose dresses 
are now too tight for comfort.” 

Such are the descriptions of some of the 
physical and spiritual effects of Internal 
Respiration ; differing in each individual, 
yet sufficiently alike to demonstrate the 
reality and identity of their origin. I have 
quoted them verbatim, in the artless and 
simple manner in which they were written ; 


and as I am personally acquainted with’ 


several of the writers, I have no doubt 
whatever as to their reliability. 

The following letter from T. L. Harris 
to a lady who sought instruction may be 
quoted here, as it is of general interest, 
and contains nothing of a’private nature. 
It was written February, 1872: I must 
therefore premise that states and condi- 
tions change from time to time ; therefore 
what is applicable at one period, does not 
necessarily apply in all its minutiz to 
another. 

‘*J,—Respiration is often held in a tacit 
state in the internals of the natural organ- 
ism, unfolding from inmosts towards out- 
mosts, by ordered stages, for even years, 
and until such times as it has wrought great 
internal changes, purifyings, uplifting, in 


aromal elements of nature, as well as of the more 
gross material particles and effluences of the 
elements. Now, as Divine Respiration begins in 
the spiritual lungs, the internal degree of the 
natural lungs is quickened ; and those imperfect, 
fragmentary, undeveloped breathing members of 
the human scheme are called into a new activity. 
At first it is with spasm and throe, at first with 
agony and discord within themselves, but by 
degrees with a positive affluence of living joy ; 
and so as the process goes on, the whole respira- 
tory system of the man upon the natural plane, 
free from every hiatus, filled up everywhere, a 
blank nowhere, is made complete. From the 
lungs the process works next to the brain.— 
Craniological science, as well as physiological 
science, demonstrates that there is not a perfect 
brain in the world. Even upon the surface this is 
the fact; but when we investigate the internal 
organs of the brain, we find not only that there 
are malformations in all, but that the organs 
themselves are sapped and saturated with disease. 
We find that as we reach the more internal 
provinces, where the sublime majestic under- 
standing has her seat, that she inhabiteth a waste 
of ruins.—The internal organisation of the human 
brain is thus in a great degree a ruin ;—sanity is 
chiefly on the surface.” (MILLENNIAL AGE, p. 143.) 


the bodily* structures. There are certain 
indications of its interior approach, pres- 
ence, and operation as follows :— 

**(1) In an organic conviction, as well 
as mental belief, that we are in ourselves 
wholly evil ; that we have no life or good 
in ourselves as creaturely existences ; that 
all good is of the Divine Life, and thence 
of the Divine Inflowing ; and, hence, that 
we are not to look to ourselves for mere 
self-development, but wholly and ex- 
clusively to the Lord. 

‘*(2) In a certain organic as well as 
spiritual sensation that we are forms of 
evil, which becomes acute, and makes us 
to cry inwardly, ‘Who shall deliver us 
from the body of this death ?’ 

**(3) In a growing hatred of doing any- 
thing from grounds of self-will, from 
motives of recompense here or hereafter ; 
in an utter detestation of self-righteous- 
ness like that of the Pietists; in a complete 
loathing of reverie, and day-dreaming, and 
sentiment of luxury, and trances like the 
Mystics. t 

‘*(4) In the ever-growing love of lowly, 
material, practical uses, either in unison 


* « By arch-natural respiration, we mean a pro- 
cess of breathing from interiors to exteriors, by 
means of which the respirative structure is brought 
gradually into diatonic or harmonic relations with 
the natural respirative body, and with all its 
organs; spirit and flesh entering thereby into a 
a new amity and order of life, so that the inhala- 
tions are not only of natural but also of arch- 
natural ether, and made a bodily medium for the 
transmission of the Divine virtue through the 
frame.” (THE WEDDING GUEST, p. 11, p. 2.) 


+ “It is a common thought that respiration 
from the Lord will establish a class of theosophists 
and illuminati; that a select circle will arise 
devoted to the abstract themes of wisdom ; that 
reverie will increase, and abstraction, and pas- 
sive contemplation. It is true that knowledge 
which now hangs like a cloud in the air, will then 
shine as in the moving constellations; but no 
knowledge except that which is fruitful will be 
permitted to exist. Day-dreaming receives its 
quietus. The distinction between the man of 
thought and the man of action, the man of brain 
and the man of muscle, is destroyed ; and so far 
from the stream of emigration tending from the 
marts of labour to the cloisters of the university, 
the school will open into the workshop, and the 
palace be found but through the pursuits of 
industry,” (Gop’s BREATH IN MAN AND IN 
HUMANE SOCIETY, par. 108.) 
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with those in like progress to a Divine 
Fraternity ; or, where this is not feasible, 
in independency of attitude, with the eter- 
nal uplook and uplift towards God. Thus 
aspiration begets purpose, and purpose 
leads forth action, and action leads forth 
the spiritual vitality into the natural frame, 
and the body begins to sympathise with 
the laws and forces of the Higher Life. 
“II. As means of this progress, physi- 
cal service must in some sort be accepted ; 
because by no other process can the work- 
ing forces of the Higher Existence inflow 
without producing serious and even fatal 
results, Christendom is dying, not be- 
cause of the withdrawal of the Holy Spirit, 
but because of its suppression. Where 
there is will to ultimate the Divine 
Effluence, there must be a way. Were 
the loftiest lady in your land to ask 
the question, How to do it? I would 
reply :—The whole fabric of Divine-natu- 
ral society in the world is to be built up 
by groups and series of fellow-workmen, 
fellow-workwomen, knit by accords of 
heart in humble yet glorious unities of 
service. We are baptised with the bap- 
tism, and named by the name, of the 
Artisan. The needleman and woman, the 


agent in all of the industrial interchanges, 
the craftsmen in all trades, the servants 
in all professions, are all one, baptized by 
one Spirit into one Body. No congregation 
is a Church of Christ till it becomes an in- 


terwoven fraternity. Wealth, culture, 
gifts, are all accursed until they are held 
n Christ, and for his equitable and fra- 
ternal ends. 

“ TIT. Consecrate yourself then, my 
sister, to the service of Christ in the 
bosom of humanity, Our brethren and 
sisters are widely separated on three con- 
tinents, but all are one. Love-determined 
fixedness in the ground and service of the 
New Life will initiate you by degrees into 
this exquisite and structural unity. 

“The members of the Brotherhood of 
the New Life here, though knit in massive 
unity, and working vigorously and with 
effect, are unable to extend by the incor- 
poration of new members, because : (1) 
Industries have to be organised before 
friends of many special gifts can find field 


for their respective forces. As fast as it 
is possible to organise industries, and to 
place them upon a solid basis, those who 
are able to serve therein, and who come in 
the spirit of service, will find kind and 
loving welcome. (2) The present obstacle 
to rapid growth here lies in the fact that 
as a rule the weak call for help, but the 
strong do not come to help in helping. 
Strong, practical men, as a rule, are gods 
to themselves ; self-centred, self-sufficient, 
self-devoted. Those who love, and yearn, 
and aspire, are seldom identical with those 
who achieve and execute. Industries wait 
till captains of industries shall be found, 
each to stand as one of the many pillars in 
the Social and Fraternal Temple of our 
God. Hence I have to say to you, as to 
many whom I most tenderly cherish and 
esteem ; not that there is no heart for you 
in the dear Brotherhood and Sisterhood, 
but no immediate external place. 

“ Be then a dear and loving Sister where 
you are, keeping the unity of the Spirit in 
the bond of peace, and knowing this: 
That every growth towards unity with our 
Lord in sweet and constant doing of His 
will, is also a growth towards organic 
unity with the Brotherhood and Sisterhood 
of the New Life.” 

A word of caution here will not be in- 
appropriate. There are dangers, both of 
presumption and of despair. Firstly, as 
to presumption :— 

In Gop’s BREATH IN Man, T. L. Harris 
utters the following significant warning :— 
“ Here and there, as the fact of a new 
respiration creeps into a slow publicity, 
Nature, whose art is endless imitation, 
occasionally frolics in men and women of 
conceited thought and mediumistic tem- 
perament for a simulated breath-play. 
These counterfeits are, however, easily 
detected ; and first of all by the pompous 
arrogance of their assumptions, and by 
the vanity and egoism of their lives. If 
the note of danger is to be sounded it 
must be at the ensuing. There are also 
magical respirations, both simple and com- 
plex, resultant from the practice of hyp- 
notic arts, from efforts for self-penetration 
among experimenters in occult science, 
from mediumistic initiations among spirit- 
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ists, from possessions and obsessions, and 
also from the intrusion of larvous and 
ghostly effigies into the structures of men- 
tal and passional sensation. To lose the 
control and efficiency of the natural respira- 
tion, before it is caught up into and re- 
incorporated in the divine-natural breath, 
is to incur the hazard of physical decease, 
or the greater danger of the subversion of 
spiritual-natural freedom and the loss of 
the higher and absolute rationality. A 
condition of fixed hallucination is liable to 
result, in which quasi-illumination and in- 
spiration may lead on to the consequences 
that are indicated in the oriental scriptures 
as ‘avichi,’ and in the Christian gospel 
as hell and the second death,” (pars. 
302-3). If, therefore, any deem that 
they possess the Divine Gift of Internal 
Respiration, let them analyse themselves, 
and see if it has resulted in a complete 
consecration to the Right ; if it is not so, 
and if the merely physical phenomena are 
accompanied by no advance on the spirit- 
ual plane, and especially if they result in 
spiritual pride, let them beware ! 

Secondly, as to despair :— 

Let none, because they are not physi- 
cally conscious of the Breath, or because 


they are less conscious of it than in former 
times, imagine that they have been judged 


to be unworthy. The tacit and outwardly 
imperceptible condition of the Breath has 
been already alluded to in the letter of 
T. L. Harris just quoted. This may be 
supplemented here by a communication 
from one of the Brotherhood, dated July 
27th, 1881 : “The working of the Breath 
is not always according to the conscious- 
ness, In many it has worked long and 
deeply, transforming the whole inner 
organism during a course of years, before 
it manifested itself greatly to their own 
consciousness ; while in others, at the very 
commencement, the manifestation has 
been very strong.” When at the Brocton 
branch of the Brotherhood in 1880 one of 
the Brothers told me that one of their 
number had felt distressed because he was 
not more conscious of the Inner Breath. 
On this being mentioned to T. L. Harris 
he replied, ‘‘ Why, he has the most in- 
terior breath of any of you ; ” a statement 
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which external events subsequently veri- 
fied. Facts have shown me that in many 
cases the Internal Breath is far more per- 
ceptible physically at its commencement 
than at a later period.* This apparently 
results from the fact that at the commence- 
ment there is more in the external to over- 
come, and hence more external manifesta- 
tion of the Divine power; but when the 
first victories have been achieved, its ad- 
vance becomes more and more quiet, as 
the further resistances are one by one over- 
come. It is like a torrent, which bursts 
through an obstacle with great tumult, but 
afterwards flows on placidly in the ever- 
widening river to the vast ocean. 

But be it ever remembered that ‘‘ the 
new movement which descends from our 
Lorp Jesus Curist, and which seeks to 
invest the present organic conditions of 
the man, to expel disease, to rebuild the 
constitution, to enthrone the intellect 
above the illusions of all creeds and times, 
to knit the moral principle, and through it 
the whole man, to the established harmony 
of Heaven ; demands, by virtue both of its 
cause and of its end, nothing less than the 
yielding up of the whole being to the in- 
flowing breath of the Redeemer ; nor can 
that breath inflow, in this manner, till we 
have once for all made up our minds to be 
His practically, and daysmen before His 
face,”—(ARCANA OF CHRISTIANITY, APOC- 
ALYPSE, par. 194.) 

RESPIRO. 


* & This is the peculiarity of men who enter 
into the new purity and solidarity ; they breathe 
as none others, but the natural man cannot de- 
tect the difference of the breath when it becomes 
perfect," (ARCANA OF CHRISTIANITY, APOCA- 
LYPSE, par. 683.) 
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The sixth number of THe UNKNOWN WORLD 
will contain the third and final article of the 
series entitled Stages in the Cognition of the World, 
by C.C.M. The first instalment of an exceedingly 
curious compilation, under the title of Zhe Magie 
Calendar, will appear in the same issue, 
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THE UNKNOWN WORLD 


The Position of Mystical Societies 
in the West. 


HE present upheaval in the Theosoph- 
ical Society and the exposure to the 
public eye of some of the corruption and 
folly which has been accumulating in it 
from the day of its foundation may well be 
taken as an opportunity to fairly discuss 
the attitude in which Mystical Societies 
can safely stand to each other, 

Since 1875 gigantic efforts have been 
made to cover the world with an organisa- 
tion which was to have embraced mystics 
of every kind, students of religions of 
every kind, in fact, everybody of every 
kind. The intention was laudable, but too 
far-reaching, and the methods the same as 
those which have over and over again 
made sectarian bodies. The professed ob- 
jects of this society are so general that 
anybody might freely join it, from the 
Wesleyan Methodist clergyman to the 


agnostic evolutionist, not to mention any 

sectarian of any creed under the Sun. 
That these multitudes of men do zof join 

this particular society is because they 


more or less clearly opine that a society 
which is so enthusiastic about objects so 
general must have a doctrine more definite 
underneath, very clearly understood in 
some mysterious way by the members of 
it. This is verily the fact, for a very long 
time, from the beginning indeed, the de- 
clared objects of the Theosophical Society 
have not indicated the uniform teaching 
of its founder, Madame Blavatsky, and 
her coadjutors, disciples, and imitators in 
any adequate way. 

The readers of Tue Unknown WORLD, 
who are mystics, and occultists of the 
various schools, know well enough what 
the Theosophical Society’s doctrines are ; 
their almost purely oriental nature, and 
the society’s rather ill-humoured tolerance 
of all Christian schools. If it allows a 
hearing to any of these non-oriental dis- 
ciples it is rather to be consistent with its 
declared objects than from any intention 
to help or stimulate them: on these outside 
lines. It is not that this Eastern present- 


ment of truth is to be decried ; the present 
writer is in full sympathy with it, but the 
method by which it is being put forward 
lacks sincerity and needs alteration. 

At a time when the Theosophical 
Society, as at present organised, seems 
crumbling to pieces and a number of 
smaller aggregates are likely to be formed 
of the more sincere of its fellows, it will 
be well to criticise the organisation of the 
society and try to understand how the 
malfeasance of one of its members merely, 
has had such a shattering effect upon it. 
The damage is much deeper than it ap- 
pears on the surface. 

First, as to organisation. There is a 
President, a Vice-president, and General 
Secretaries of Sections. Theoretically 
they are mere perfunctory officials, and 
with regard to the President and Vice- 
president, this may be somewhat the case, 
but, practically, the General Secretaries 
are not mere officials, but carry with them 
a weight of authority in doctrinal matters 
which may, or may not, be deserved by 
them, but accrues to them by the position 
they hold. Around them cluster a group 
of people who form the ‘‘ Head-quarters ” 
of the Section ; whether they be worthy or 
unworthy as teachers, there they are, and 
impress all the Branches under them with 
their views. The Branches are all in 
direct relationship with the Head-quarters, 
which influences them in a variety of ways, 
eg., by collecting funds from them and 
issuing literature to them, all strongly 
tinged with the personal views of the above 
described group of people, and by sending 
them lecturers. The system is entirely 
erroneous and antagonistic to spontaneous 
growth and study. 

Consequently when anything goes wrong 
with these officials, whose personality and 
views have, by the organisation, been 
magnified out of all proper proportion and 
artificially impressed upon the branches 
and members, the whole Society is con- 
vulsed, its heart is paralysed. Tempta- 
tions have been held out to these indi- 
viduals all the time, which in a Society of 
such a description are exceedingly apt to 
work upon their vanity or ambition and 
bring about disastrous results. The same 
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thing applies to all the sections, but in 
India the teaching of the Society being so 
much nearer to the religion of the people, 
and the people also being more deeply 
founded in spiritual life, the rascality or 
duplicity of prominent officials, as in the 
comparatively recent Adyar case, does not 
so deeply affect them personally, but only 
brings disaster to the Society. In Europe 
and America, where the teaching is really 
new to a great many of the members of 
the Theosophical Society, an upheaval like 
the present, in which a number of prom- 
inent officials, whose influence had been 
widely felt, apear to have been guilty of 
wrong behaviour, really brings despair 
and despondency to many ; their light goes 
out and they go back little by little to the 
pursuit of the frivolities of the world. They 
have had their budding tendencies in the 
right direction severely nipped. So much 
for organisation, and now as to teaching. 

The ‘Theosophical Society teaches the ex- 
istence of Spiritual Intelligences and of 
Mahâtmâs. With these, it is taught, man 


may have association, may be taught and 
helped by them. Certain individuals may be 
selected by them and instructed so that they 
in turn may assist their less fortunate or less 


endowed fellows. To be so chosen, to reach 
to such association, implies considerable per- 
fection of the heart and head and, in fact, 
general purification of the nature. 

It is natural then that the recipient of such 
almost divine favours should be held in high 
respect and honour amongst the other mem- 
bers of a mystical body. Is it to be won- 
dered at that in poor weak human nature the 
aspiration should soon be followed by de- 
clared realisation? Is it very extraordinary 
if some of these officials who are already 
supposed to have reached beyond other mem- 
bers, should also declare the realisation of 
their hopes? Alas! what do we know of the 
hearts of our nearest? What do we know of 
the depths of our own ? 

Into the experience of the writer there 
have come some eight or ten persons, some 
of them, as far as he can judge, good and 
noble, all claiming communion with the 
higher realms, with Mahatmas. 

The fact is again that the whole system is 
false and fraught with danger from its very 


inception, and any society in which such a 
system was set on foot was fore-doomed to 
destruction, not from any attacks from with- 
out, but from utter corruption, suspicion, 
lying and hypocrisy which were bound to 
spring up from within. No attack from with- 
out ever did the Theosophical Society any 
harm ; even the Coulomb Scandal, though 
coming from without, rather strengthened it. 
It could only crumble from within, 

A subjective experience cannot be ob- 
jectively proved. In the very best test cases 
ever devised there is always a loop-hole of 
escape. Nobody can prove their communion 
with Mahatmas to another person, unless that 
person can enter the same subjective state and 
confirm for themselves, with the subtle senses, 
what has been claimed, unless, indeed, in the 
rare case where the Mahatma might elect to 
take objective form (méydvirtipa) for the 
benefit of such inquirer. Even then it has 
still to be ascertained that he is a Mahatma 
and not merely a worker of phenomena “ sa 
Mahâtmå sudurlabhah, “that Mahatmah is 
very hard to find!” 

The result is that in any Society which is 
to remain healthy, these various claims and 
insinuations on the part of individuals must 
be severely discouraged. Ifthe members of 
it progress, the proofs of each others pro- 
gression will be, as regards their worldly rela- 
tion, integrity, purity and lack of all duplicity, 
and advance towards perfection in that ideal 
of altruism which is laid down in the scrip- 
tures, either Eastern or Western. As regards 
a higher relationship beyond the objective 
world the proofs of it will be the recognition 
of it ‘Here, where human speech and claims 
do not penetrate, and where things are seen 
as they are, Casuistry and arguments which 
have no end, because they have no proofs, 
are not needed under such conditions. 

The present need then seems to be that 
the disbanding branches of the Theosophical 
Society should form themselves into au- 
tonomous bodies and try to very loosely 
attach themselves for the sake of mutual 
sympathy and interchange of information 
around some centre. No president or other 
officials are needed, the most convenient 
centre would probably be a book depót and 
magazine office combined. Around this 
other Lodges would no doubt group them- 
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selves without in any way risking their com- 
plete autonomy : amongst them may be men- 
tioned the Christo-Theosophical Society, the 
Esoteric Christian Union, the London Lodge, 
the Scottish Lodge ; the latter two, although 
within the Theosophical Society, are com- 
pletely autonomous, and there are several 
more Mystical Societies that perhaps would 
not care to see their names mentioned, Those 
Lodges which chose to proselytise could do 
so ; those which chose other methods might 
follow them. There would be ample room 
for every kind of system to have full play, 
for growth proceeds by differentiation as well 
as mere accretion. 

We should at least be saved a repetition of 
the sad spectacle we are now witnessing of a 
large society abounding in earnest and well- 
meaning people thrown into convulsions and 
utter confusion by the malign intentions, 
fanaticism or revenge of a single individual. 
A warning was given some years ago in 
America, where an individual puffed up with 
arrogance and conceit, threatened to burst up 
the whole Society unless certain ambitions of 
his were satisfied. But now another pre- 
tender has arisen in the same Continent who 
is stronger, and has made the same threats. 
He appears at the moment to have carried 
away the great mass of American branches 
with him—many of which will be well duped 
by him. Some of them, however, would 
probably prefer to join a looser organisation 
where they had not practically to fall into 
line and subscribe to certain canons and 
dogmas of saintship or infallibility. In any 
event the population of America is large 
enough and widespread enough for such 
independent Lodges to grow in the future, 
and there are already Mystical Societies there 
quite outside the Theosophical Society which 
might join some loosely-formed federation. 

It is therefore put forward as a proposition 
that representatives of the various mystic 
bodies should meet and start some such 
loosely knotted bond of union, and in this 
perhaps the editor of THE UNKNOWN WORLD 
could help them. 

Ifthe movement began with the Indepen- 
dent Lodges of various sorts outside the 
Theosophical Society, the branches of the 
latter would probably follow. There is already 
in existence a Theosophical Publishing Soc- 


iety, which is a private enterprise, and another 
magazine, Lucifer, exists, also a private enter- 
prise. It is thrown out as the merest sug- 
gestion that if any such scheme as herein 
put torth could be brought into being, then 
an amalgamation of these various ventures, 
which were not promoted as money-making 
instruments, but for usefulness, might be 
arranged. 

It is because any drastic and efficient re- 
organisation from within the Theosophical 
Society itself seems highly improbable, if not 
impossible, that the proposal is thus mooted 
by a Fellow of that Society to other Societies 
outside of it which must feel a natural sym- 
pathy with its members under the present 
state of confusion. 

Even if the Society could free itself of its 
burden of officialism and constitution which 
is strangling it; even if it could re-write its 
“objects” and make them more in con- 
formity with facts, which would be the most 
desirable of all things, the loose coalition of 
it as a unit, or of its autonomous branches as 
units, with other mystical bodies would still 
be a great advantage. 

E. T. STURDY. 


Es pa 
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The Editor invites correspondence on this 
important proposition made by Mr, Sturdy, 
and will do anything in his power to assist 
an organised plan along the lines indicated 
in the above article. 
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Sonnet. 


A lonely watcher on the mountain height 
Waiting the tardy footsteps of the day, 
A half-waked slumberer, stirring but to pray 
Drowsily for the lengthening of the night ; 
A lark preparing for his heavenward way 
A matin song to greet the Lord of Light, 
A black bat flitting with uncertain sight, 
What time the world with growing dawn is 
grey. 


Thus is it with us, either cold and chill 
We wait the light that must day's warmth 
precede, 
Or slumber wrapped we give it little heed 
Until it wakens us against our will ; 
O soul, wilt thou by slothful ease opprest 
Mistime the morn and meet thy Lord undrest ? 


I, M. CROAL, 


THE UNKNOWN- WORLD. 


Our Fntellectual Relation to the 
Unseen. 


I,.—INTRODUCTORY. 


N my attempts to bring to the consciousness of 
non-mathematical readers some portions of the 
spiritual treasures gathered by Babbage, Gratry, 

and my husband from the region of High Mathe- 
matics, I am constantly baffled by the fact that many 
among the audience not only lack actual knowledge 
of the Higher Calculus (though my addresses are 
always intended chiefly for those not familiar with it), 
but are also imbued with certain mistaken opinions 
as to the facts of the case—opinions which seem to be 
prevalent even in the most cultured class of non- 
mathematicians; which have originated, no one 
seems able to tell how; and are tenaciously held, 
though no one can explain why. In order therefore 
to clear the ground for practical applications of the 
Babbage-Gratry-Boole revelation, I will begin by a 
short statement of facts; acquaintance with which I 
will henceforth venture to assume on the part of such 
readers of THE UNKNOWN WORLD as do me the 
honour of reading my addresses to the Christo-Theo- 
sophical Society. 

Among educated persons who are not mathematic- 
ians, two modes of inference are accepted as valid :—- 
(1) The Syllogistic, which is that of Formal Logic ; 
and (2) that used by Naturalists and leaders of Phy- 
sical Science, in the formulation of Laws of Nature 
from large numbers of observations of syllogistic 
method ; here Euclid is the great master and model. He 
takes as data certain selected axioms; and by success- 
ive combinations and re-combinations of these data, 
erects a wonderful structure of accurate geometric 
knowledge, which is unassailable on its own ground, 
and for its purposes invaluable. No syllogistic struc- 
ture deserves to stand, unless the data on which it is 
founded are unimpeachable, as well as the syllogistic 
superstructure, Why do we believe Euclid’s axioms ? 
They are neither built up syllogistically upon earlier 
data, nor are they inferred (as the so-called Laws of 
nature are) from long series of observations. The 
question—‘* What is the nature of the process by 
which we recognise Euclid’s axioms as truths ?””—has, 
in one form or another, occupied much attention : we 
shall return to it presently. 

The other process of inference ordinarily recog- 
nised, that from repeated observation, is legitimate so 
long as we only allow it to lead us to form provisional 
working-hypotheses, and hold ourselves ready to cor- 
rect them on the first appearance of inadequacy. 
Those who, on first hearing of the duck-billed Platy- 
pus, said off-hand—‘‘ There cannot be such a creature ; 
all animals with birds’ bills have wings,” were making 
a non-legitimate use of the method of inference from 
experience; no possible amount of previous expe- 
rience can legitimately give the right to feel absolute 
certainty, that kind of certainty which we feel about 
the Laws of Algebra. When we say “twice three 
are equal to three times two,” we do not infer this, 
modestly and tentatively, after long observation, and 
only as a provisional working-hypothesis, about which 
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we keep ourselves ready and open-minded for the 
possible discovery of some new kind of crea- 
tures of which twice three shall not equal three 
times two ; we know directly we begin to think about 
the matter, that twice three are always equal to three 
times two, and must continue to beso, all appearances 
to the contrary notwithstanding. How can we be so 
sure? Moreover there exists no syllogistic connection 
between the truths about small numbers shewn to 
children with an abacus or a box of beads, and those 
larger numbers whose properties they are expected to 
infer, successively, in the course of their arithmetical 
experience. How is a boy to know things about 
millions of miles and years, simply from what he has 
seen of beans or shells in little boxes? He does 
know ; he knows about the millions of years much 
more certainly than any of us know what is going on 
under our own eyes. But how? The Laws of 
Arithmetic used to be loosely spoken of as ‘‘ Laws of 
Number.” That most of them are not so, is clear, 
An Archangel, or other finite creature possessed of 
intellectual powers very much larger than our own, 
would probably multiply the number of days in a year 
by any moderately small number of years, directly, as 
we cognise twice four ; it is not any law of number, 
but the narrow limits of our own faculty of direct cog- 
nition, which force us to break up the number of days 
in a year into three groups ; and the exact size of the 
groups is even determined by the number of our fin- 
gers. Many Laws of Arithmetic are Laws, not of 
number, but of human psychology. Yet for a long 
time this was not clearly seen, At last Newton and 
Leibnitz formulated a process for investigating curves 
and motions, a method patently and glaringly unsanc- 
tioned by the Laws of the subject under investigation. 
And a strange thing happened (strange, when we 
consider that the purpose purported to be, and indeed 
was mathematical), some persons were sure that 
Newton’s process was valid ; sure with the same kind 
of instinctive, unreasoning conviction which animates 
a prophet who has seen God ; while others, on the 
contrary, could find no ground for supposing it valid 
atall. It had no sy//ogistic connection with Euclid, 
or with anything hitherto considered adequate proof. 
Reasons for supposing it valid were however soon 
supplied in the shape of results; the new process 
enormously increased facilities for accurate culcula- 
tion. In my youth I was introduced to the Newton- 
Leibnitz Calculus by a Cambridge graduate, with the 
announcement (to my mind very unsatisfactory) ‘‘ No 
one can prove that the Calculus is true ; logically it is 
wrong ; but if you stick to it in the dark, the results 
come out right.” 

More than half-a-century ago, Babbage called atten- 
tion to the fact that if ordinary induction, such as 
that used by Naturalists to frame their working-hy- 
potheses, were applied to form guesses as to the Laws 
of numerical series, the guess would, in an over- 
whelming majority of cases, prove wrong. Thirteen 
years later my husband called attention, more specific- 
ally than had yet been done, to the entire difference 
between the mode of induction known in physical 
science and that by which we infer or induce belief in 
an axiom of Geometry or a Law of Algebra, or of the 
Higher Calculus. Evidently the mathematical world 
was trembling on the verge of some mighty revelation, 
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Then rose up and spoke the brave monk Gratry ; and 
he said that the process by which those who do see 
the validity of the Newton-Leibnitz Calculus are 
brought to see it, is a process identical with that by 
which the great religious seers arrive at the certainty 
of the Unity of Creative Energy. Had Gratry been 
less learned and sound than he was in mathematical 
philosophy, less eminent than he was, both as logi- 
cian and as spiritual teacher, he might have provoked 
a laugh of derision. As it was, while those who were 
capable of understanding him read his book in awe- 
struck wonder, there was nothing left for the frivolous 
and flippant to do but to ignore its existence. This they 
have therefore done. Gratry predicted that when the 
identity of mathematical induction with Revelation of 
the Divine Unity is perceived, Logic, which hitherto 
has had only feet, will begin to acquire Wings. THis 
prediction was fulfilled as soon as uttered, and in a 
more emphatic and concrete form than he probably 
expected. For my husband shewed that even syllo- 
gistic logic becomes enormously more rapid and 
powerful in its action, if we add to the data consti- 
tuting the specific premisses of any special syllogisms, 
certain other data, expressive of faith in the Unity of 
each pair of contrasted polars. Æ.g., to any set of 
premisses concerning sheep, horned-beasts, and white 
beasts, &c., we may add these others :— 

“ Sheep, plus other creatures, equal Unity. 

Horned animals, plus not horned ones, equal Unity. 

White animals, plus those that are not white, equal 
Unity.” 

It is not of my husband’s work, however, that I 
wish now to speak ; it has met with abundant recogni- 
tion from the outer scientific world. The result 
which I most of all desire is to draw the attention of 


students of THE UNKNOWN WORLD to the Logique 
of the Monk, Gratry.* 


II.—SoME SAFEGUARDS OF THE TRUTH-SEEKER. 


When we look back at the history of a/most any 
branch of human knowledge, Physical Astronomy, 
Biology, Sociology, Theology, Psychology, we per- 
ceive a long series of opinions which has each in turn 
been accepted as a truth, and many of which have 
been subsequently discarded as exploded errors. Many 
errors have been believed in during long periods. 
How has it happened that men have been so deceived ? 
This question is commonly answered by some vague 
statement that ‘‘man’s faculties are limited, and 
therefore he can only discover truth by slow degrees.” 
Of course our faculties are limited and we learn 
slowly ; but that does not compel us to believe error 
in the meantime. The limitation of my vision pre- 
vents my seeing what my friends in America are 
doing ; and I must wait fora letter to tell me; but it 
does not force me to invent false statements about 
their actions before the letter comes. ‘*‘ Our faculties 
are not only limited in extent, but they are also liable 
to disease and perversion.” But even this does not 


*Books chiefly referred to above, Babbage IX., Bridgewater 
Treatise (published by Murray. Out of print. To be found in 
British Museum znd, edition preferable). Laws of Thought, 
G. Boole (out of print). Logique, Gratry, 2 vols., Drunion 
Paris. 


quite account for the existence of delusions. For in- 
stance, a little thickening in my eye-ball causes me to 
see, besides the real objects before me, a black spot. 
But this does not make me tell my audience that 
there is a black thing floating in the room ; and if I 
did say so you would not believe me. 

Neither the limitations of our perceiving powers, 
nor their diseases, are sufficient to account, either for 
one person inventing a false opinion or for other 
persons accepting it. 

I said that in almost every branch of knowledge 
errors have gained acceptance as truths. There is at 
least one exception, the Science of number. Itis not 
too much to say that no set of persons ever accepts a 
numerical error. This is not due to any lack of errors 
being made. Most schoolboys know that mistakes 
occur in sums and equations as in everything else. 
The limitations of our faculties and the aberrations of 
our brain-action project themselves on to our direct 
perceptions, in number and space as on to any other 
field of mental activity. But the nature of the subject 
has forced mathematicians to recognise certain laws of 
correction of error, which act as safeguards against the 
fixing, the accumulation, and the spreading of error. 
And thus they have been enabled, in spite of both the 
limitations and the aberrant working of the mental 
machinery, to create, slowly but safely, a science 
which is infallible so far as it goes, and in which no 
error can gain credence for a single week. Usually 
the same individual who makes the mistake is able 
before long to find out at which step his brain failed 
to act soundly. It does, however, happen occasionally 
that a man nurses a numerical error till it has got 
fixed in his brain as a delusion; and he cannot be 
made to see that it is aberration; but even in these 
extreme cases of brain-lesion, the error is always con- 
fined to the individual, it creates no public confusion ; 
it does not even occasion discussion ; much less is it 
accepted by any party. Asa truth the man who per- 
sists in a numerical error never rises into any position 
of influence ; he falls out of the ranks and is heard of 
no more ; no set of persons ever believes in him, 

Now, though the laws of correction or safe-guard- 
ing are most easily discovered in mathematics many 
of them are quite general ; they have reference, not to 
the special subject, but to the dangers and needs of 
the machinery with which man discovers truth ; they 
are general Laws of safety for the Truth-Seeker ; and 
they can be translated out of mathematical terminology 
into ordinary language. They are, in fact, Laws of 
the human transcendental organ. Man is emphati- 
cally a transcendental creature ; he is possessed of very 
limited direct perceiving powers; but he is gifted 
with a faculty of inducing, by means of the limited 
data which he can directly cognise, knowledge about 
things which ¢vanscend the range of his perceptions. 
To take one instance, a picturesque and striking one, 
but not at all more truly significant than countless 
others :—A comet comes within the range of vision 
for a few days or weeks ; yet we can know both where 
it goes when it passes out of range (the Unseen) and 
when it will return (the Future). Now there is no 
syllogistic connection between a comet’s path now and 
its position next week ; the missing link in the syllo- 
gistic chain is supplied solely by transcendental Faith, 
The fact of even one such feat being achieved is 
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sufficient to prove the existence in man of powers 
which are strictly transcendental ; every branch of 
science is full of precisely similar achievents ; we all 
of us do work of more or less the same kind, when- 
ever we arrive by induction at any truth not syllo- 
gistically deducible from the data at our disposal. 
For instance, we can cognise directly that three times 
four beans are as many beans as twice six beans, and 
soon; but we cannot directly cognise, or even con- 
ceive, such entities as millions of miles or thousands 
of years ; and there is no actually syllogistic connec- 
tion between the small numbers which we can cognise 
and the large ones which we cannot. Yet weall venture 
to work sums in the thousands and millions by means 
of the units which are within our direct grasp, We 
all then possess the power of transcending the limits 
of mere syllogistic inference from data afforded by 
direct perception. Those who most vehemently deny 
it in words believe it in fact. Everyone believes that 
an astronomer can tell when an eclipse will happen, 
as certainly as he can tell what time his chronometer 
indicates now. 

Let us not then lose the plain revelation which is 
being given to us by stunning ourselves with the mean- 
ingless statement that the Laws of Arithmetic are 
mere Laws of muméer. Many of them are in no 
special way related to number ; they are Laws of the 
human transcending faculty. Every accountant re- 
ceives transcendental revelation ; he sits down ignorant 
of some relation among big numbers, and, without 
obtaining any extra information from any man or book, 
he rises up possessed of the knowledge which half-an- 
hour ago he lacked. He has summoned that know- 
ledge from the Infinite Unknown by simply using, ac- 
cording to its proper laws, the organ inside of him 
adapted to communicate with the Infinite Beyond. 

In old times, all kinds of awe-struck superstitions 
gathered round the Wizard who could discover truth 
about numbers too vast for the mind of man directly 
to cognise. We are accustomed now to the idea that 
this power is the birthright of every man, woman, and 
child. Familiarity has dispelled our superstitions 
about the perpetual Arithmetical revelation ; but God 
forbid that it should diminish our reverent gratitude 
for the proof which it affords that we can summon to 
our aid, at our Will, the Infinite Unknown. 

It is often said that we cannot have ‘‘ mathematical 
certainty” about spiritual truths. People talk about 
mathematical certainty without always reflecting what 
it consists in, or how it is attained. It is difficult to con- 
vey to those who have not specially investigated the 
subject, any notion how unattainable mathematical 
certainty would be to the mere intellect, were not the 
intellect itself safeguarded by habits that are properly 
ethical and spiritual. I do not mean that the exercise 
of the necessary self-restraint involves as much moral 
effort in mathematics as it does in other subjects ; if it 
did, I fear we should be as far from exhibiting them in 
mathematics as in anything else; and mathematical 
certainty would be still a thing of the far future. The 
necessity for entrenching ourselves within the proper 
safeguards of the Truth-Seeker is more obvious in 
mathematics than elsewhere, the temptation to stray 
beyond them is less than in other subjects; it has 
been made comparatively easy to find and do the 
right ; and thus the Science of number has become a 


little picture or prophecy of what man’s knowledge 
may become whenever society accepts and observes 
the normal laws of these faculties by which the finite 
mind transcends the limits of its finite condition and 
receives revelation from the Infinite. 

Mary Everest BOOLE. 


The Soldier’s Cemetery at 
‘kbandalla, Fnodia, 


Did chance select, or hand of genius mark, 

Or wide-controlling destiny decree 

This fairest resting place of those that were, 

And are, though from our mortal ken withdrawn ? 

The lone Alastor wand'ring mid the wilds 

And barren rocks of frowning Caucasus 

Found not a grave mong scenes more wonderful 

Than those that lie in striking grandeur round 

Khandalla’s hill-encircled cemetery ! 

The mould'ring forms, erewhile instinct with life, 

That now within its hallowed precincts sleep 

Were they once nature's gentle worshippers, 

That thus before their silent tombs she spreads 

With lavish hand her richest drapery ? 

On either side uneven mountains rise 

In quaintly varied and fantastic shapes 

Of spire and dome and minaret and tower, 

Colossal heads and sentinels and forts 

Where dwell the gnomes who keep the wealth of 
Ind 

In secret mines and treasure-vaults, ablaze 

With diamond, ruby, emerald, and gold, 

With sapphire, topaz, and a thousand gems 

For ever sparkling in the magic light 

Diffused around in that weird underworld.* 

Primeval forest clothes the deep ravines ; 

And trailing creepers in profusion hang 

Their draping garlands from the arching boughs, 

Till flower and spray and foliage combine 

To form a noonday shade, a cool retreat 

By crystal fountain, rock, or elfin mound, 

The chosen haunts of many a sylvan queen. 

Cascades, when storm and drenching rains 
prevail, 

In foaming torrents from the uplands rush 

Or fall abrupt with hoarse resounding d'n, 

Their hollow thunder ever rolling on 

With solemn swell and filling all the air 

As though they sang eternal requiem, 

For ever mourning by the tomb of youth, 

In life's gay morn from love and beauty called. 


*One of these mountain masses overlooking the cemetery, and 
in its immediate vicinity is named the Duke's Head, after the 
Duke of Wellington, whose facial outline the projecting cliff is 
thought to resemble, 

+A very remarkable bird of the thrush family. It is called by 
the natives the gentleman whistler. It is said to sing near the 
lair or beat of the tiger. Its notes are slow and plaintive in the 
extreme, and resembles those of a little boy in trouble, trying to 
whistle away his grief. 
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In concert too, from yew or evergreen, 

The jetty whistler} of the steep prolongs 

Its strangely sad and melancholy strain, 

So plaintive yet so careless and resigned, 

As if withal, oblivious of the past, 

It recked not now nor aught of sorrow knew, 
Or knowing, only dimly feels the weight 

Of pain and loneliness that once oppressed 
And tinges still its querulous refram 

With haunting reminiscences of woe ! 

While far beyond the towering hills and peaks 
That stand so clear between the earth and sky, 
Spreads mirror-like an inlet of the sea. 

Its placid surface, bright as burnished gold, 
Now sends the slanting beams of evening sun 
Athwart the green mounds of the cemetery 
Where lie the relics of the risen dead, 

Like rays of hope that ever seem to say 

There is no death, but only change of state ! 
Ye came in turn from out the great ‘‘ Unseen ” 
To gain experience on this outward sphere ; 
Then fret not for the earthly vehicle, 

The instrument that nature here assigns 

To each that they the riddle of life may learn 
In inner chambers of the mystic shrine, 

But trust what yet for you, on divers planes, 
Is ever being through cycles vast evolved, 
Through periods dim of mighty ebb and flow— 
The rhythmic beatings of Eternity, 

Controlled by love's necessitous impulsion ! 


Wm. SHARPE, M.D. 
Co. Donegal. 


Wibat is Alcbemy? 


HE next point in our inquiry takes us still 
under the admirable auspices of M. Berthe- 
lot, to the early Syriac and the early 


Arabian alchemists. Not until last year was it 
possible for anyone unacquainted with Oriental 
languages to have recourse to these storehouses, 
and hence it is to be again noted that the trans- 
cendental interpretation of Alchemy, historically 
speaking, seems to have begun at the wrong end. 
In the attempt to explain a cryptic literature it 
seems obviously needful to start with its first de- 
velopments, 
Alchemy came down, as it has been seen, in the 


earlier papers of this series to the Latin writers of 


the middle ages, but the Latin writers did not 
derive it immediately from the Greek adepts. On 
the contrary, it was derived to them immediately 
through the Syriac and Arabian Alchemists. 
What are the special characteristics of these till 
now unknown personages? Do they seem to 
have operated transcendentally or physically, or 
to have recognised both modes? These points 


Now, the Byzantine tradition of 


will be briefly cleared up in the present article, 
but in the first place it is needful to mention that 
although the evidence collected by Berthelot shews 
that Syria and Arabia mediated in the trans- 
mission of the Hermetic Mystery to the middle 
age of Europe, they did not alone mediate. 
“ Latin Alchemy has other foundations even more 
direct, though till now unappreciated. . . The 
processes and even the ideas of the ancient 
Alchemists passed from the Greeks to the Latins, 
before the time of the Roman Empire, and, up to 
a certain point, were preserved through the bar- 
barism of the first medizval centuries by means 
of the technical traditions of the arts and crafts.” 
The existence of a purely transcendental applica- 
tion of Alchemical symbolism is evidently neither 
known nor dreamed by M. Berthelot, and it will 
be readily seen that the possibility of a technical 
tradition which reappears in the Latin literature 
offers at first sight»*a most serious and seemingly 
insuperable objection to that application, At the 
same time the evidence for this fact cannot be 
really impugned. The glass-makers, the metal- 
lurgists, the potters, the dyers, the painters, the 
jewellers, and the goldsmiths, from the days of 
the Roman Empire, and throughout the Carlo- 
vingian period, andstill onward were the preservers 
of this ancient technical tradition, Unless these 
crafts had perished this was obviously and 
necessarily the case. To what extent it was 
really and integrally connected with the mystical 
tradition of Latin Alchemical literature is, how- 
ever, another question. The proofs positive in 
the matter are contained in certain ancient techni- 
cal Latin treatises, such as the Compositiones ad 
Tingenda, Mappe Clavicula, De Artibus Romanorum, 
Schedula diversarum Artium, Liber diversarum 
Artium, and some others. These are not Alchem- 
ical writings; they connect with the Leyden 
papyrus rather than with the Byzantine collection ; 
and they were actually the craft-manuals of their 
period, Some of them deal largely in the falsifica- 
tion of the precious metals. 

The mystical tradition of Alchemy, as already 
indicated, had to pass through a Syriac and 
Arabian channel before it came down to Arnold, 
Lully, and the other mediæval adepts. Here it is 
needful to distinguish that the Syriac Alchemists 
derived their science directly from the Greek 
authors, and the Arabians from the Syriac Al- 
chemists. The Syriac literature belongs in part 
to a period which was inspired philosophically and 
scientifically by the School of Alexandria, and in 
part to a later period when it passed under 
Arabian influence. They comprise nine books 
translated from the Greek Pseudo-Democritus 
and a tenth of later date but belonging to the 
same school, the text being accompanied by 
figures of the vessels used in the processes. 
These nine books are all practical recipes abso- 
lutely unsuggestive of any transcendental pos- 
sibility, though a certain purity of body and a 
certain piety of mind are considered needful to 
their success. They comprise further very copious 
extracts from Zosimus the Panopolite, which are 
also bare practical recipes, together with a few 
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mystical and magical fragments in a condition too 
mutilated for satisfactory criticism. The exten- 
sive Arabic treatise which completes the Syriac 
cycle, is written in Syriac characters, and con- 
nects closely with the former and also with the 
Arabian series. It is of later date, and is an ill- 
digested compilation from a variety of sources. 
It is essentially practical. 

The Arabic treatises included in M. Berthelot's 


collection contain 7he Book of Crates, The Book of 


El-Habib, The Book of Ortanes, and the genuine 
works of Geber. With regard to the last the 
students of Alchemy in England will learn with 
astonishment that the works which have been 
attributed for so many centuries to this phil- 
osopher, which are quoted as of the highest 
authority by all later writers, are simply forgeries. 
M. Berthelot has for the first time translated the 
true Geber into a Western tongue. Now all 
these Arabic treatises differ generally from the 
Syriac cycle; they are verbose, these are terse ; 
they are grandiose, these are simple; they are 
romantic and visionary, these are unadorned 
recipes. The book of El-Habib is to a certain 
extent an exception, but the Arabian Geber is 
more mysterious than his Latin prototype. El- 
Habib quotes largely from Greek sources, Geber 
only occasionally but largely from treatises of his 
own, and it is significant that in his case M. 
Berthelot makes no annotations explaining, 
whether tentatively or not, the chemical signifi- 
cance ofthe text. Asa fact, the Arabian Djarber, 
otherwise Geber, would make a tolerable point of 
departure for the transcendental hypothesis, sup- 
posing it to be really tenable in the case of the 


Latin adepts. 


The Story of Fon, 


GREAT while ago a young man journeyed 
through a forlorn country. And one day 
as he journeyed he was aware of a maiden 

in a black robe who walked beside him; and Ion, 
for so was the young man called, was minded to 
accost- her. . And when he spoke to her, she 
replied, saying that she travelled to go to her 
home, which was a land fair and pleasant, lying 
beyond the region through which they passed. 
Now the maiden was not comely of form or 
face, but as Ion talked with her he perceived 
that she was very wise and of a noble heart, while 
her words were as that dew of the sacred moun- 
tain which enriches for ever those on whom it 
falls. So they fared on together; and though 
Ion was one who much followed and worshipped 
outward beauty, yet it came to pass that his heart 
was inclined to the maiden, so that he desired 
her love. And he prayed her that she would love 
him, who would cherish her and defend her from 
the dangers of the way. But she said to him— 


t Look well what thou doest ; for though while 
there are here no women beside me thou mayest be 
inclined unto me, yet if thou didst see others thou 
wouldst perceive how I have no beauty that thou 
mightest desire me. Then wouldst thou forsake 
me, and I should perish by reason of sorrow and 
the dangers of this land.” 

**O wise and gracious maiden,” answered Ion 
to her, “if thou wilt only deign to show me 
favour, never will I look with love on any woman 
but thee, who dost command my heart and my 
will.” And with many words and much earnest- 
ness he persuaded the maiden, so that she con- 
sented to be his, if when they should come to her 
own land he should be faithful to her, and desire 
her still. And as they journeyed on together ever 
more wonderful and gracious grew the speech of 
the maiden, but ever more wanned and faded her 
countenance and even more mis-shapen grew her 
form. Thus they came one day to a place full of 
great rocks, where were unburied bones, and 
dim flitting forms of spectral things, with a savour 
of evil enchantments ; and presently a mist en- 
folded them which shortly grew so thick that they 
could not see each other, nor could either hear the 
words that the other spoke. And when Ion 
stretched forth his hand to come to the maiden, 
behold, there was no maiden there! Then he 
went to and fro to find her, and suddenly he heard 
a great cry, and her voice saying— 

“ Help, thou who lovest me, for even now I 
die!" 

But he could see nothing, nor could he come 
near unto her ; and the cries grew fainter till they 
ceased. Thereupona great fear took Ion, and 
he laboured to find the maiden, but when the mist 
departed it was as if she had vanished utterly, 
and though heearnestly sought for many days he 
could come upon no trace of her. Then he cried 
aloud and said— 

“O Death, who hast taken my Beloved, let me 
lay hold of the skirts of thy raiment that I may 
follow thee and find her! She was the fair blos- 
som that I, the branch, bore in my bosom. Why 
hast thou plucked the flower and not broken the 
twig? Lift up thy veil, O Death, that I may be- 
hold thee and be drawn unto thee; for now indeed 
thy face, if I might look upon it, would be the 
face of an angel!” 

Long time Ion wept and lamented, but there- 
after he sadly continued his journey. 

After a long period he came at eve to a wood, 
wherein he lay down and slept. In the morning 
he rose and went on, and he beheld a place where 
there shone on him through the trees a colour of 
red gold, so that he was almost dazzled. He 
perceived that it was a great treasure of gold and 
silver and fair jewels, so much and so splendid 
that no monarch on earth ever had greater store. 
Moreover, hard by there sat a man in glittering 
garments, who spoke to Ion and said— 

“ Take all thou wilt ; for this is thine.”’ 

“How can it be mine?” asked Ion. And the 
man answered, ‘‘It belonged to kings who were 
dethroned by traitors, and it has been brought 
here for the enrichment of whosoever desires it.” 
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Then said Ion, “‘ I will none of it ; in evil ways 
was it gathered. And why should I desire trea- 
sure of this earthly sort, seeing I have lost the 
treasure heaven gave me? What were all the 
treasures of the world to the riches of thy wis- 
dom, O my love!” 

Then the man mocked at him, saying, ‘‘ Fool ! 
to refuse the satisfaction that thy hands can grasp 
for the emptiness of a memory.” But Ion passed 
on. And after a while he came to a meadow 
where there was very smooth grass ; and he saw 
tables, and men in gay robes, who sat feasting. 
They called on him to join them, but he replied, 
**O ye that banquet, my heart is sad within me, 
my lips refuse food !” Then said they, ‘‘ Here are 
wines, and draughts of a magical power. Drink, 
then, that thou mayest forget thy grief; it shall be 
as if thou hadst never known sorrow.” Ion an- 
swered them, ‘‘ The memory that I bear in my 
heart, though it be a living agony, is yet dearer 
and sweeter than your joy.” Then all they jeered 
and laughed at him, crying— 

tt Go then, fool! who desirest weeping rather 
than laughter ; who crownest thy head with thorns 
rather than with roses.” But lon passed on. 
And after a time he came toa very fair place of 
long grass and many-coloured flowers, where was 
a clear stream. And he was suddenly surrounded 
by a band of young damsels, exceedingly beauti- 
ful and of great grace. They approached him, 
and sang— 

‘Hail! thou who art our Master and Lord, for 
whom we have waited! Hail! thou who wilt re- 
ward us with thy favour! Behold, we are for thy 
pleasure and belong only to thee. This, then, is 
the end of thy weary journey ; here wilt thou find 
rest.” 

At first lon beheld them with pleasure ; so they 
drew near, casting garlands of flowers about him 
to entangle him in a fragrant net. 

But afterwards the heart of Ion remembered 
his beloved, and he flung the flowers from him 
and said, ‘‘Give not your service to me, for my 
soul desireth my dear Love, and her only.” Then 
they led him to a still lake, saying— 

** Gaze on the water; thou shalt see the face 
and form of thy Love reflected there.” And when 
Ion looked he perceived that it was so. Thereat 
the damsels exclaimed, ‘‘ Consider us, how fair 
we are ; why dost thou turn from us to deformity 
and ugliness?” ‘‘My beloved had gifts that 
were more than beauty,” answered Ion; ‘‘ hers 
was the loveliness of wisdom, of purity, of truth.” 
Then said they, ‘‘ But she is dead: therefore the 
duty that thou mightest have owed to her has all 
been paid. Turn then to us: we will teach thee 
to look not into a grave but into the eyes of a fair 
woman ; to listen not to a wail of death but to the 
soft whispers of love.” Ion replied, “ If she be 
dead, yet is my heart with her and I am hers 
look therefore upon me as one who is dead also, 
blind to your charms, deaf to your enchantments.” 
Thus he broke from them, who would have de- 
tained him, and passed on. 

Then Ion was exceeding weary, and his heart 
was very heavy ; for he thought he should see his 
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Beloved no more. As he mused within himself, 
remembering her pure heart and her noble words, 
desiring earnestly to die, if so he might behold 
her again, suddenly he was constrained to lift up 
hiseyes. And when he looked, he saw verily his 
Beloved in her black robe. As he beheld her, 
fearing to move or speak lest it should be a vision, 
and so depart, her face changed, till it appeared 
so beautiful and divine that never was there any 
earthly maiden who might seem even a reflection 
of that loveliness. And yet it was his own Beloved 
still. Then she spoke, and her voice was more 
marvellous than any melody, as she said, ‘‘ Ion, 
now know I that thou art my true love, and wilt 
give thyself wholly to me, for thou hast been 
tried.” With that she cast off the black robe, and 
Ion perceived that she was no mortal but indeed 
one who is divine, and in his wonder and worship 
his heart well-nigh fainted in him, so that he fell 
at her feet. But she bent towards him, saying, 
“ Do thou arise, O my Ion! for from thee, O my 
beloved, my chosen, I desire not worship but love. 
Now, look: yonder is my home and the land I 
dwell.” 

When Ion looked he was aware of a gateway 
very lofty and wide, made, as it were, of pure 
gold, set about with gems: from it there came a 
wonderful radiance and strains of music surpass- 
ingly sweet. And she who was divine took her 
lover by the hand, and said, ‘‘ Enter with me, for 
now is this country thy home, and I am thine own 
for ever.” 

So those two passed through the gate. 


AGATHA LEIGH, 


oN chad 


Correspondence. 


( The editor will not be responsible for any opinions 
which are expressed in letters appearing under this 
heading. ) 


“ SOME DEFINITIONS OF MYSTICISM.’ 
To the Editor of“ The Unknown World.” 


S1r,—In your definitions of Mysticism you infer 
that man may ‘“‘ enjoy while in this life and body, 
the blessedness of an immediate communion with 
the Highest ;" that the union of man with the 
Divine may be accomplished by knowledge of the 
forces and laws contained in transcendental 
science ; or that ‘‘ the divine in man may be borne 
back consciously to the divine in the universe.” 
This is further referred to in your article on 
spiritual Alchemy as ‘‘the achievement of a 
hypostatic union of man with God,” and you sup- 
port this position by some quotations from that 
most valuable work, 4 Suggestive Enquiry into the 
Hermetic Mystery, to the effect that ‘‘ the soul may 


THE 


know herself as a whole, where now she is ac- 
quainted only witha part of her humanity . . , 
that proceeding by theurgic assistance, she at- 
tains her desired end and participates in Deity. 
The soul attains divine intuition of that 
high examplar which is before all things and the 
final cause of all ; which seeing only is seen and 
understanding is understood by Him who pene- 
trating all centres, discovers himself in that finally 
which is the source of all and passing from himself 
to that, transcending, attains the end of his pro- 
gression.” 

Of course, all modern logicians realise that the 
soul is ever in conjunction with the absolute, or, 
in other words, the self is inseparable therefrom ; 
the self is God becoming a divine thinker (yet 
only partially expressed here), but I fail to see 
how it can be maintained that the absolute while 
communicating itself into this physically con- 
ditioned state of limitations, can cognise in a 
divine mode; in a mode which pertains only to 
the divine state and sphere ; to the absolute not as 
become man only, but become from man to God. 

The inference carried in the above position im- 
plies that man can become divine outside of the 
divine plane, or sphere, or state, że., while yet on 
the material plane, and this appears to me to be 
in contradiction with the laws which entail that 
the degree of perception in each sphere are of 
mode related to, or dependent on, the state of 
becoming of that sphere. 

The converse of the above argument would 
equally imply that the absolute could manifest as 
physical man (with all his limitations) in the divine 
sphere of being. Both of these positions appear 


. . . 


to me to imply that there is no such thing as 


absolute law in the universe. 

If, instead of the above positions, you argued 
that the Divine can communicate a life-current to 
man, bearing Divine quality, which quality be- 
comes ideas in man’s perception, thus bearing 
Divine ideas to man, I would agree with you. 
But that would not coincide with your mode of 
putting it : that the Divine in man may be borne 
back consciously to the Divine in the universe ; 
as my proposition would, on the contrary, be that 
of the Divine in the universe communicating itself 
to man. Nor would this be the hypostatic union 
of man with God, but rather the communing of 
God with man. 

I would also venture to say that the method of 
expression in the Suggestive Enguiry is equally 
open to this ambiguity of interpretation. As I 
believe that the author withdrew her book because 
she was dissatisfied with it, and as I believe she 
is yet living, it would be a boon to all students of 
occultism if you could get her to give us her 
opinion on this point. 

I venture to suggest that the self, or soul, only 
comes to include the proximate whole within 
itself and participate thus in Deity, when evolved 
into the sphere or state of self-identification ; or 
shall we say the archetypal plane ? 

But even in that state, or plane, I suggest that 
the self never ‘‘ passes from itself to that which is 
the source ofall. . . . though penetrating all 
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and discovering itself therein," or at one there- 
with. This cannot entail passing from itself, as 
the self is that source itself (a part thereof). 
What then is implied by passing from itself? 
May the intention be to refer in a veiled manner 
to the circuit of radiating relation ever flowing 
into, from, and back to every self, and thence re- 
turning to its source ; as is illustrated in the sun's 
rays, which are but the phenomenal manifestation 
of a spiritual noumenal verity, and include the 
whole of this solar universe in their circuit ? 

There is indeed another possible interpretation 
involved. A life-current or circuit may be pro- 
jected from the Divine sphere, or state, or plane, 
through man while here, thus absorbing some of 
his life (of that degree) which may be carried 
back on that circuit to the source of the current, 
or Divine plane. The life thus absorbed from 
man may be made (by the Divine operators) to 
represent the man on the Divine plane; or a 
presentation may be thus constituted which re- 
mains permanently connected with the man- 
physical, by means of the life-circuit projected by 
the Divine operators passing through him. This 
is indeed a most rare experience. But I say that 
it cannot be effected by man; it is effected by 
Divine operators. It is the same process, but 
conversely effected, to that by which spiritual 
thought-form presentations are projected from 
inner planes and manifested on this external one. 

Again, a life-current may be projected from the 
Divine state to man, bearing Divine quality which 
becomes translated into idea in man, constituting 
a thought-message (or telepathy), and man's re- 
lated strata may thus be stimulated into tem- 
porary function. (But both of these processes 
entail living transmitting relays in each inter- 
mediate plane.) 

But unless the Divine stratum in man has been 
unfolded and has interpenetrated his superficial 
stratum such experiences will be discrete ; that is, 
they will not be communicated into his empirical 
stratum of consciousness and will remain a con- 
tent of a secondary memory-chain in his discrete 
intra-normal consciousness. 

I am aware that such experiences have oc- 
curred, but I venture to say that the Divine 
degree, or stratum, in man is only germic while 
on this external plane, and is only unfolded when 
man enters the Divine sphere of being related 
thereto. Therefore I would suggest that that 
degree, or stratum, not being operative in man, 
he cannot ‘‘ attain or achieve the conscious union 
with God” in the Divine mode, though Gods may 
commune with men. 

You say that “ men when in this life and body 
may enjoy the blessedness of immediate com- 
munion with the Highest.” Is that quite correct, 
may I ask? I would beg to point out that though 
all experience implies the presence of immediacy 
(z.e., spirit, or life in its transcendent mode), yet 
empirical perception is only mediate. It is recog- 
nised by modern psychology (Professor James, 
Myers, &c.,) that there are subliminal or intra- 
normal strata of consciousness in man, and the 
occult schools teach the same thing, using the 
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term ‘‘ principles.” The question is involved as 
to how many such intermediate strata, or medi- 
acies, there are in the self between the normal, 
superficial, empirical consciousness and imme- 
diacy, or the ultimate ground of being, which 
must function in ‘“‘ immediate communion.” In- 
deed, I might perhaps maintain that the ultimate 
ground (immediacy) never can be brought before 
its own percipience in thought, but ever remains 
the ground, receding ever behind the regarding 
mind ; and that ‘‘immediate communion with the 
Highest” is therefore an impossibility; only 
mediate relation or communion being possible. 
Then, if so, the question becomes, in which 
stratum of the self (and related sphere of the 
Universe) does such communion occur. 


QUZASTOR VITE&. 
-$ ot. 
THOMAS LAKE HARRIS. 
(To the Editor of ** The Unknown World.”) 


S1r,—I cannot consider the ‘‘ seven instances” 
quoted by “‘ Respiro ” in the third issue of THe UN- 
KNOWN WORLD as sound reasons why T. L. Harris 
should be called an ‘‘ initiate of no earthly order,” for 
I do not think the reasons given for such adequate to 
place T. L. Harris on the pedestal where Respiro 
wishes he should stand. 

First ‘‘ the learned Hindoo gentleman ” quoted, in 
instance (1) was but a learned gentleman. (I pre- 
sume Respiro refers to Mohini Chatterji.) What he 
said about T. L, Harris having revealed some of 
the secrets of occultism was very simple. I remember 
it. They were open secrets. T. L. Harris did not 
explain them. (2) What the same gentleman said 
about black and white magicians in ve Shakespere was 
purely hypothetical. He would be the first to admit 
it now. 

I remember the discussion. It was open. He did 
not, however, approve of the ‘Wisdom of the 
Adepts ” as his training was on opposite lines. 

(3) Madame Blavatsky very often agreed to any 
cosmical theory of an ultra quality by saying it hap- 
pened many millions of years ago, It does not prove 
that it did, and Madame Blavatsky would probably 
agree that the ‘‘ turning over of the moon ” had many 
different figurative meanings not unlike ‘‘the old 
woman” theory in ancient and medizval occult 
literature in many guises. 

(4) It is not necessary to be anything but a mere 
neophyte of the R.C, Order or one or two other 
fraternities to know that ‘‘circumambulations” are 
ritual observances, The question is, does T. L. 
Ilarris prove that he knows more than this ritual, and 
that he does know their occult power. This Respiro 
does not state. 

(5) The accult power of colours may be easily sug- 
gested ‘“‘ malignancy emanating from the black 
element, the colours of vril against its enemy.” 
Saying something of this does not either disclose or 
even adequately describe any R.C. arcanum. 

(6) The arcana of the ‘‘ proprium or self image ” is 
infinitely better explained by Jacob Boehme or even 
Swedenborg than it seems to be from the confused 
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account of T. L. Harris’s teachings. He is not 
exactly the first exponent of the doctrine that ‘* we 
are not good in ourselves, per se.” Most certainly 
T. L. Harris speaks truly when he enunciates such 
universal doctrine. Rosicrucians will not consider 
from this that there is any danger of the revelation of 
the modus operand? of the ** Evil Persona.” What- 
ever this exactly means as a verb seems missing in the 
text. 

(7) It is generally understood by Mystics, therefore 
known to Rosicrucians conversant with Mystic litera- 
ture, that Magic (white and black) was continually 
practised by the priesthoods of the ancient orders. 

I think not one of these seven instances are real 
secrets at all. A slight acquaintance with occult 
matters, a neophyte knowledge of R.C. rituals, would 
easily supply the information. 

I do not mean to say for one instance that T. L. 
Harris is what is called a fraud, but I do say that to 
call him an adept is giving him a high title, which 
practically none but adepts are competent to give. 
T. L. Harris is doubtless en rapport with the Cosmic 
æther from which much information can be got, but 
with this proviso: That unless he is a regularly pre- 
pared vessel only receptive to truth, he receives the 
illusion of truth only. 

With regard to ‘internal respiration,” it is not 
necessary to infer that Lake Harris is an adept be- 
cause he discourses concerning it, as the Science of 
the Breath is known to all students as an Eastern 
doctrine, and published some few years ago in a con- 
venient library form as ‘* Nature’s Finer Forces.” 
It may be that like all partially developed seers, 
T. L. Harris had clairvoyant astral information, if 
his doctrine of ‘‘ internal respiration ” was published 
first ; and I think it was ; still these higher powers of 
nature were known in Eastern Occultism, and on 
safer psychical and physical lines, judging from the 
description in the text, than is the teaching of T. L. 
Harris. 


ISABEL DE STEIGER, F.T.S. 


2D 


Reviews. 


RUYSBROECK AND THE Mystics, with selections 
from Ruysbroeck. By Maurice Maeterlinch. Trans- 
lated by Jane T. Stoddart. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 1894. 


The thanks of every English Mystic are due to 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, who have left their 
usual lines to publish this beautiful work, and to the 
lady who has so admirably translated the brilliant 
French essay. While Eckart and Tauler are known 
to us in a certain vague way, John Ruysbroeck, mystic 
among mystics as he was, is almost a name unknown. 
The chronicle of Adolf Arnstein, the contemporary 
of both Ruysbroeck and Tauler, speaks of him as a 
“ master of spiritual mysteries,” and by later writers 
he was termed the admirable, but Zhe Adornment of 
the Spiritual Marriage, The Sparkling Stone, The 
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Book of Supreme Truth, and his other voluminous 
writings, have scarcely been heard of in England. 
From the original Flemish they were once indeed 
translated into Latin by Surius, the biographer of 
the Mystic, and in that version they have probably a 
place in theological libraries, but no one takes them 
down. Christian mystics cannot do better than add 
this inexpensive and dainty little book to their treasury 
of transcendental thought. Besides the introductory 
éssay, it contains some selections from the Adornment 
of the Spiritual Marriage, and with M. Maeterlinch 
every occultist in England will be glad to make ac- 
quaintance. He appreciates and understands his 
author, and he has lived in close fellowship with Plato 
and with the New Platonists of Alexandria, Clear in 
his intelligence like Sénancour, he, unlike the author 
of Obermann, has been modified by Mysticism, and he 
tells us that in the study of Ruysbroeck we “‘ are deal- 
-ing with the most exact of sciences,” and again with 
a ‘* profound science, not with a dream,” and once 
more with one who is a ‘* possessor of certainty.” 
Concerning the writings of the Mystics generally, he 
affirms that they are ‘‘the purest diamonds in the 
vast treasures of humanity,” and, concerning the truths 
of mysticism that they ‘‘have a strange privilege 
over ordinary truths: they can neither grow old nor 
die.” Mystically also, M. Maeterlinch’s essay is a 
diamond of criticism, 


APPARITIONS AND THOUGHT TRANSFERENCE: An 
examination of the Evidence for Telepathy. By 
Frank Podmore, M.A. With numerous illustra- 
tions. London: Walter Scott, Ltd., 24 Warwick 
Lane, Paternoster Row, 1894. 


The Contemporary Science Sertes, of which this is 
the latest example, is truly an astounding enterprise. 
Written in most cases by accepted authorities in each 
of the various departments which the series includes, 
they extend on an average to something approaching 
400 pages, and are issued at a price which it is hard 
to believe can remunerate either author or publisher. 
In the present instance, every one who is acquainted 
with the subject knows that Mr. Podmore is ade- 
quately equipped to explain the phenomena of tele- 
pathy, and he does so very fully in his pleasant and 
readable volume. It is, for the most part, a pains- 
taking resumption of facts which have been collected 
by the Society for Psychical Research, and in one way 
or another are already substantially known. It 
neither professes nor possesses any novelty of design, 
nor does it even attempt to establish completely the 
position of telepathy as a fact in nature. We are 
most of us aware of Mr. Podmore’s high intellectual 
sincerity and of his intellectual limitations. There is 
not much to interest mystics in Apparitions and 
Thought Transference, but the facts which are here 
focussed are of value on the threshold of inquiry, and 
may be utilised quite independently of the far-stretched 
telepathic hypothesis. 


PHANTASTES: A Faerie Romance. By George 
Macdonald. A new edition, with 25 illustrations 
by John Bell. London; Chatto and Windus, 
Piccadilly, 1894. 

Many years ago the poet Alexander Smith noted in 
one of his essays that the common admiration of an 


unpopular book would occasionally unite a circle of 
reading men in the most intimate bonds of sympathy, 
and he cited the romance of Phartastes as a case in 
point which had come under his own notice. There 
are no half-admirers of Phantastes ; it is loved with 
the whole heart of the sympathetic reader, or it is a 
matter of indifference, occasionally even of dislike. 
For our part we regard it as the most lovely, most grace- 
ful, most profound of all modern faerie mystics. The 
Phantasmion of Sara Coleridge is dim, dreamy, and 
pleasing, but its innumerable personages are confusing 
and shadowy. Mrs. S. C. Hall’s Midsummer Eve is 
delightfully human, but its elfin portion is largely extra- 
neous to the story, and her work at best is of fancy ; 
Phantastes isofimagination, The newedition is inevery 
way welcome. It is issued at a popular price ; it is at- 
tractively produced, though there is an offence in the 
blue edges; it is illustrated profusely and with con- 
siderable success. At the same time there are some 
pictures which could have been well spared. Surely 
it is an artistic mistake to have attempted depicting 
the ‘“ most wonderful ” woman-face of the nineteenth 
chapter. In the drawing there is nothing wonderful. 
So, also, the ‘* Journey towards the capital,” and 
the knighting of Anodos are poor and flimsy sketches, 
The frontispiece, however, is admirable, and doubt- 
less the new edition will gain new lovers for this 
story of ‘‘ great intent,” 


A JOURNEY IN OTHER WorLDs: A Romance of the 
Future. By John Jacob Astor, With ten illustra- 
tions. London; Longmans, Green, and Co. 1894. 
Of this story it may be said that /e rot amuse, and 

when a prince of finance unbends that would be a pon- 

derous criticism which was needlessly serious. All 
this, notwithstanding, a scientific romance should 
have at least the complexion of possibility, and here 
it is distinctly wanting. The straightening of the 
terrestrial axis is a very large piece of absurdity, and 
the imaginative element throughout is somewhat 

forced and stilted. Moreover, it is not written in a 

readable style. A special faculty is requisite for the 

scientific romancer ; it is possessed by Jules Verne ; to 

a certain extent Mr. Maitland exhibited it once in 

By and By ; there is a gleam of it in the first chapters 

of Zhe Goddess of Atvatabar ; it was plenary in Lord 

Lytton ; it is quite wanting in Mr Astor. 


eZee 


Answers to Correspondents, 


DELTA writes: Z shall feel obliged if you can tell me 
the meaning of dying persons seeing certain animals 
iust previous to passing away.—It this correspon- 
dent is seeking an authoritative explanation, he will 
do well to consult a shortly forthcoming Transac- 
tion of the London Lodge of the Theosophical 
Society. There he will find it laid down as a fact 
which has been proved experimentally that the 
lower spheres of the Astral Plane are inhabited by 
the perishing astral bodies of animals among their 
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innumerable other denizens. Asall human beings 
must, it is said, enter this Plane when they have 
passed through the death of the body, the Theo- 
sophical explanation would be that the dying 
persons in question are becoming partially con- 
scious on that Plane, and are seeing simply what 
happens to be within range at the moment. Other 
explanations may be inferred from the teachings of 
other schools of occult science. The peculiar 
doctrine of expiation so suggestively developed in 
the third lecture of Zhe Perfect Way might help 
speculation on this point, and Spiritualists of kindly 
sentiment would not be backward in declaring that 
abundant testimony derived from the other side 
supports the pious hope ‘‘ that not one life shall be 
destroyed,” that there is a permanent place in 
Nature even for the soul of the beast, that these are 
seen frequently by clairvoyants, and that those who 
are passing into the spirit world may well enough 
occasionally behold them. Visions of this kind 
are, however, often simply symbolical, an1 then 
the manner of their interpretation will vary with 
the circumstances of the seer. All occult schools 
substantially agree that there is something in the 
animal which survives, at least for a time, and 
that this something can be seen, given certain con- 
ditions, by people still in the flesh. There are, of 
course, many instances in which such apparitions 
are simply hallucinations admitting of a physio- 
logical explanation. It should be added that the 
higher Mysticism does not take account of any 
such occurrances, as it is concerned only with the 
union between the soul and God, 


J.M. (Faversham) inquires.—Is there any likelihood of 
a Hermetic Loan Library being formed in connec- 
tion with THz UNKNOWN WORLD ?—It is not a 
question which it would be well to answer definitely 
out of hand. There is every facility at the offices 
of this magazine for initiating such an enterprise if 
it were likely to be adequately supported, and it 
would be well ifany persons who may be interested 
in such a proposal would communicate with the 
editor, 


C.W. (Bristol) writes: THE UNKNOWN WORLD das 
sold better than any other periotical I ever offered 
Sor sale, although Iam not aregular newsagent.— 
The pamphlet accompanying the communication 
of this correspondent will be noticed at an early 
date, 


J.M.C. (Edinburgh) writes : THE UNKNOWN WORLD 
zs an unspeakable blessing. Iam glad there are so 
many watching. One ts never alone, though one 
feels so.—Encouragement of this kindly nature is 
coming to hand from many quarters, and is helpful 
in an undertaking which eminently needs the 
sympathy of all who are like-minded, The sonnet 
addressed to G.W.A. has been forwarded to that 
writer, Another appears elsewhere in the present 
issue, 


Mysticus.—The sketch came to hand safely, and its 
colouring is exquisitely delicate, too delicate in- 
deed for reproduction except by a special and 
costly process. It will be retained gladly, as the 
artist kindly suggests, as a valuable remembrance 


in connection with the interesting letter which ex- 
plains its supernormal genesis. 


W.H.C. kindly indicates an error in the review of the 
Countess Wachtmeister’s Reminiscences. — See 
U.W., No. 3, p. 142., Madame Blavatsky’s bodily 
death took place at 19 Avenue Road, Regent’s 
Park, and not, as was stated, at 17 Lansdowne 
Road, W. 


F.E.B. (Hartford, Conn, U.S.A.,) inquires: Can 
some of your writers give a plain, simple statement 
of the Hermetic Schools’ theory of Reincarnation 
and Karma ?—It will be well to remember that all 
schools of Mysticism do not teach the doctrine of 
Reincarnation. For example, the great mystical 
tradition of the Latin Church seems actually to 
leave no room for it. It aspires to the immediate 
union of the soul with God, partially in this life 
and wholly after the change called death. But 
then Theosophy would say that those transient 
loretastes of the Beatific Vision which were ob- 
tained in the exaltations of mystic saints were not 
an immersion in God, as those who experienced 
them supposed, but rather a temporary transcen- 
sion of the physical and astral planes and immer- 
sion in the beatitude of Devachan. The Latin 
mystical tradition is, however, to a very large ex- 
tent independent of the Hermetic, They have 
never met and joined hands in the same way that 
the Hermetic and Kabbalistic traditions have 
become united. A special paper shall be devoted 
in an early number to the Hermetic Doctrine of 
Reincarnation, The subject is too large to be 
adequately dealt with in a brief note. 


BERYL.—The verses will have a place ultimately, but 
there is already enough in hand for several forth- 
coming issues, 


QUÆSTOR Vira.—It has been necessary to suppress 
the name which is mentioned several times in your 
letter. It has long ceased to designate the person 
who bore it, and, moreover, any such reference is 
unnecessary, and would be displeasing. 


822D 


Guide to Current Literature, 


Embracing all Books now in print, and obtainable 
at the Prices affixed, upon subjects connected with 
Transcendental Science and Philosophy. 


Publishers desirous of taking advantage of this 
important medium of free advertisement are re- 
quested to send one copy of each book, addressed 
to the Editor, with statement of published price. 
The books will be catalogued as far as possible in 
the order of their receipt, with the publisher’s name 
attached, and a short analysis of the contents. The 
**Guide to Current Literature” will be indexed 
specially at the end of each volume of 7e Unknown 
World. It is designed solely for the readers of this 
Magazine, and no book will appear twice in the 
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Guide. The scheme will apply to all works, whether 
new or otherwise, which are still in circulation and 
obtainable from their publishers. The appearance 
of new books in this list does not in any sense 
preclude their more extended notice in the pages 
devoted to Reviews. It will not include articles 
in Periodical Literature, as those will be otherwise 
dealt with. 


Tue Puitosopny or Mysticism. By Carl 
du Prel. Translated from the German 
by C. C. Massey. In two volumes. 
London, Kegan Paul, and Co. (George 
Redway), 1889. 25s. 


These noble volumes are the outcome of a happy 
combination—on the one hand an author who is among 
the first of living German Mystics, on the other a trans- 
lator who is himself a Mystic and is illustrious among 
the Mystics of England. As it is impossible in a 
brief space to present a satisfactory analysis of a work 
which is so important and at the same time so volu- 
minous, a special paper will be shortly devoted to a 
comprehensive resumption of its philosophical purport 
and conclusions. It is, as the author explains, an 
“í attempt to erect a philosophical fabric of doctrine on 
the empirical basis of the sleep life,” and to disprove 
the ‘‘false presumption” that “tour Ego is wholly 
embraced in self-consciousness.” It is maintained 
that an analysis of the dream-life shows that ‘‘ the 
Ego exceeds the self-consciousness.” A very similar 
doctrine is propounded in Fichte’s Way to the Blessed 
Life, namely, that only a small portion of our being 
is illuminated by the sun of consciousness, 


SyMBOLICAL METHODS oF STUDY. 
Mary Boole. 
and Co., 1884. 


There is perhaps little doubt that the mathematical 
formule adopted by writers belonging to the school 
of Oken, Gratry, Betts, and George Boole are apt to 
repel readers who dislike mathematics, while mathe- 
maticians themselves are hostile for the most part to 
the theories which are thus illustrated by their science. 
But set aside the unity formula, read Mrs. Boole’s 
work simply as a study in high thinking, which, at the 
same time, is plain thinking, and you will begin to 
understand the hold which this gifted lady has had upon 
many of the mystical minds of to-day. Every page is 
energised by the first quality of vis prudentia, Con- 
sider the rich insight and spiritual directness of such 
detached pieces as the ‘Three ways of selling a 
Sacrament,” or again the ‘* Secret of influence,” what 
wisdom fills it, or the ‘‘ Function of the poet,” what 
evidence of the “‘ faculty divine,” or the ‘* point at 
which wise reticence becomes cowardly,” which con- 
tains in a few lines the whole law that should govern 
speech and silence. A noble mind has performed 
justice to itself in this book, which, it need scarcely 
be added, is still practically unknown, 


By 
London: Kegan Paul, 


Locic TAUGHT By LOVE. 


By Mary Boole. 
London : Francis Edwards, High Street, 
Marylebone, 1890, 


The same strength and the same tenderness char- 
acterise this little volume, which in part is a protest 
against the monotony of most teaching methods. 
The most important chapters are perhaps those on 
“the recovery of a lost instrument,” and ‘‘ the re- 
demption of evil.” Note the acuteness of the “‘ in- 
troduction,” note also the powerful verses from ‘* an 
Aryan seeress to a Hebrew prophet.” 


Loyatty to Curist: (The Personal and 
Historic Christ): ‘‘ These Sayings of 
Mine.” By John Pulsford. In two 
volumes. London: Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co., 32 Paternoster Row, E.C. 12s. 


These are the last words which a venerable clergy- 
man of the English Church has addressed to all those 
who love the high wisdom of interior and mystic 
Christianity. They are a book of the true livingness 
of Christ, a book whereby men may grow in the 
wisdom which is of God. Dr. Pulsford, while he is 
a mystic in the most absolute sense of the word, and 
a Christian of the really Catholic type, gravitates dis- 
tinctly towards the school of Thomas Lake Harris. 
At the same time he is less artificial in his teaching, 
and incomparably more felicitous in his style. The 
two volumes are sumptuously produced. 


Tue Supremacy or Man: A Suggestive 
Enquiry, respecting the Philosophy and 
Theology of the Future. By John 
Pulsford. A new and revised edition. 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co., 
N.D. 6s. 


It is a most regrettable thing that some of the most 
mature and powerful of Dr. Pulsford’s works have 
been allowed to go out of print, and are therefore 
useless for the purposes of this ‘‘ Guide.” Among 
these are Morgenrothe, and the series of discourses en- 
titled Our Deathless Hope. Fortunately, the present 
volume which belongs to about the same period has 
won so much general recognition that it has not been 
permitted to lapse from circulation. It preaches a 
simple, keen, far-reaching philosophy absolutely dis- 
tinct from any sectarian tincture, for the author says 
that “ he is pledged to the Centre,” and that ‘* partial 
or one-sided presentations of religious truth, however 
popular,” have no place in his soul. He is ‘‘ incap- 
able of warmth and contention for either Eastern or 
Western lines of thought.” The first lines of the pre- 
patory address sum precisely the object of the whole 
book—‘‘ That Nature, Scripture, and Man, are but 
different manifestations and approximate expressions 
of the same Eternal Unity: of which Unity, Humanity 
is the most complete realisation.” 


INFOLDINGS AND UNFOLDINGS OF THE DIVINE 
Genius IN NATURE AND Man. By John 
Pulsford. Second edition. London : 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co., 1887. 1s. 6d. 


A little book of the outer and the inner man, and 
of the relation of Natureto Man—the first book of 


THE UNKNOWN WORLD: 


Dr. Pulsford’s which was brought under the notice of 
the present writer by one of the most advanced 
natural mystics of the present day. Itis the poet’s 
gospel of interpretation, full of lovely imaginings—as 
for example, the chapters on ‘‘Sky and sun,” or 
again upon ‘‘ripe fruit.” The possessor of any of 
these books has in them an incorruptible treasure, and 
this one at least is within reach of the humblest means. 


Tuere ts No Deary. By Florence Mar- 
ryat. New edition. London: Griffith, 
Farran, and Co., Newbery House, 39 
Charing Cross Road, W.D. 3s. 6d. 


Miss Florence Marryat’s book has a happy and 
fascinating title, and no doubt has been instrumental 
in bringing the phenomena of Spiritualism before a 
large circle of people who were quite unaware of the 
tremendous forces in operation around them, But 
this is not to say that Miss Marryat is a competent 
observer. Her book is highly sensational, but it is 


not in good taste, and, evidentially, it is of small 
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value, 


The first volume of THE UNKNOWN WORLD will be 
completed with No. 6. Several important improve- 
ments and some new features will be introduced in that 
issue, which will be the first number of the year 1895. 
Then and thenceforth the magazine will be printed on 
a superior and stouter paper, and the first of the 
promised series of scarce occult reprints and transla- 
tions will be commenced. This will be entitled THE 
CLOUD ON THE SANCTUARY, by the celebrated 
mystic ECKARTSHAUSEN, which has been translated 
and annotated by Madame. ISABEL DE STEIGER €x- 
pressly for THE UNKNOWN WoọorLo. The same 
gifted writer and artist has kindly consented to con- 
tribute some original drawings occasionally during the 
course of the year, and to permit further photographic 
reproductions of several well-known paintings which 
she has exhibited in the past. The frontispiece to 
the present issue is the first reproduction which has 
been permitted of an exceedingly strong and spirited 
piece of work which has been offered to no exhibition, 
but is a centre of great attraction in the studio of the 
artist. In the original, indeed, it is a very fine 
achievement of the imaginative faculty. It should be 
added that the poem entitled Zhe Wind from the 
East, which appeared last month, was designed to 
accompany this frontispiece, but it proved impossible 
to produce the latter in time. 


The publishers have in preparation a handsome orna- 
mental cloth case for binding the first volume of THE 
UNKNOWN WORLD, and it can shortly be supplied to 
subscribers direct, or by order through any book- 


seller, price Is. 6d., postage extra. A limited num- 
ber only will be available, and orders should reach 
the office at once, as there will be no second supply. 
Subscribers may also send their numbers to the pub- 
lishers for binding in any style. 


Tue editor of THE UNKNOWN WoRLD is arranging 
a series of important translations, in most cases made 
for the first time, and including, among many others, 
the following rare works on Practical Occultism :—In 
White Magic—The Keys of Solomon the Rabbi, 
the Lemegeton, the Art Almadel, Theosophia Pneu- 
matica, the Cabalistic Science, or the art to know the 
good Genie, the Magical Aphorisms of Arbatel. In 
Black Magic—The Grimoire of Pope Honorius, the 
Grimorium Verum, the Grand Grimoire, the Red 
Dragon, the Pentameron of Peter de Abano, Theurgia 
Goetia, the second book of Solomon the Rabbi. In 
Alchemy—The Clavicles of Raymond Lully, the Book 
of Three Words of Caled, the Opusculum Chemicum 
of Denis Zachaire, the Summary of Nicholas Flamel. 
Other equally interesting announcements will be 
made as occasion requires, 


The editor of THE UNKNOWN WORLD, as himself a 
writer of books, and the publishers, as personally 
interested in sustaining the commercial value of new 
books, resent the prevailing custom of selling review 
copies immediately after publication, and too often 
without notice at all. All books sent to this Maga- 
zine for review will remain in the custody of the 
proprietors, and will not be parted with under any 
circumstances. 


The editor invites contributions from leadérs of 
mystic thought and from all literate persons who are 
interested in any branches of the Secret Sciences. The 
utmost care will be taken of manuscripts submitted 
for consideration, and every endeavour will be made 
to return unsuitable communications, if accompanied 
by stamps for postage. No special responsibility can, 
however, be recognised. 

The editor and his assistants will be at all times 
prepared to reply to inquiries upon matters of general 
mystic interest. Special columns of THE UNKNOWN 
Wok LD have been set apart for such Answers to Corres- 
pondents, and it is hoped that this will become an 
important and interesting feature. Questions cannot 
be answered through the post. 


Prospectuses and specimen copies will be forwarded 
gratis and post free to those who will be good enough 
to assist in promoting the circulation of THE 
UNKNOWN WORLD, 


Communications and books for review should be sent 
to the Editor, THE UNKNOWN WORLD, c/o Messrs. 
James Elliott & Co., Temple Chambers, Falcon 
Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


Applications for advertisements and subscriptions to 
the Business Manager, as above. 


The Editor does not necessarily identify himself with 
opinions expressed in signed articles, whether appear- 
ing over a real or assumed name. 


London: James ELLIOTT & Co., Temple Chambers, 
Falcon Court, Fleet Street, E.C, 
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Crown Svo., printed from old faced type, on antique 
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A Colden and Blessed Casket of Nature’s Marvels. 
Concerning the Blessed Mystery of the Philosopher's Stone. By 
Benedictus Figulus of Vtenhofen. Containing the Revelation 
of the most illuminated Egyptian King and Philosopher, 
Hermes Trismegistus : translated by our German Hermes, 
the noble and beloved Monarch and Philosopher Trismegistus 
A. Ph. Theophrastus Paracelsus. Also ‘‘Tinctura Physi- 
corum Paracelsica,” with an excellent explanation by the 
noble and learned Philosopher, Alexander von Suchten, M.D., 
together with certain hitherto unpublished treatises by this 
author, and also other corollaries of the same matter as speci- 
fied in the preface. Now published for the use and benefit of 
all sons of the Doctrine of Hermes. 


Crown Svo., printed from old faced type, on antique 
laid paper, cloth extra, illustrated with symbolical 
designs, photographically reproduced. Price 12s. 6d. 


The New Pearl of Great Price: A New Treatise 
concerning the Treasure and most Precious Philosopher's 
Stone; or the Method and Procedure of this Divine Art; 
being observations drawn from the works of Arnold, Ray- 
mond, Rhasis, Albertus, and Michael Scotus. Now first 
published by Janus Lacinius, the Calabrian, with a copious 
Index, ‘Translated into Euglish from the much-prized edition 
of Aldus, which appeared, with the privilege of Pope Paul 
III. and the Senate of Venice, in 1546. 


‘t The Pretiosa Margarita Novella” is supposed to be a faith- 
ful abridgment of a work entitled “ Margarita Pretiosa,” which 
appears to have circulated in manuscript in Italy during the 


first half of the fourteenth century, but does not seem to have 
been printed. It was written by Pietro Bono, who enjoys high 
repute as an adept in the art of RERS and the present version, 
which has been subjected to a searching revision, is edited with 
an introductory notice of the various Hermetic books which 
are attributed to this author. ‘‘The Pretiosa Margarita Novella” 
has special interest as one of the earliest books which appeared 
in print on Alchemy. 


* An excellent version, in good modern English.”"—Daily Chronicle. 

** Another of those richly got up treatises on Alchemy which pees 
Elliott & Co, have made their own. That the book will be useful, 
to students of Alchemy, there can be no doubt. . , . To Mr. Waite 
p Sag of these’ handsome volumes is evidently a labour of love."— 
thet, 


“ Those who have advanced far enough in the study of correspondences 
and symbolical language to be able to extract some of the real meaning 
from magical writings, couched in this style, will find in this book a very 
valuable aid to their studies of the microcosm and the laws by which it is 
governed, Students of the Indian philosophical treatises will benefit much 
by having a side-light thrown on their studies from the lamps of Western 
Alchemy. Mr. Waite deserves our thanks and congratulations for putting 
a treatise so difficult of access as this into so convenient and readable a 
form, . . . It will not be thrown away on a generation rapidly learning 
to value the writings of Occultists at their proper worth.”"—Zuct/er. 

“The most important of the contents . . is the ‘ Dialogre’ between 
Alexander, a Galenian doctor anxious as to the teaching of the zreat Theo- 
phrastus Bombastes, and Bernhardus, a devout Paracelsian. . « The 
mysticism of Suchten is revealed in his commentary on the ‘- [inctura’ of 
Paracelsus, and in his discourse on the ‘Three Faculties of Magic” "— 
Saturday Review. 

“ An interesting preface to this ancient work on Alchemy is furnished by 
Mr, A. E. Waite."—Pudblisher’s Circular 
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ii. SUPPLEMENT TO THE UNKNOWN WORLD. 


The Hermetic and Alchemical Writings of 
Aureolus Philippus Theophrastus (Bombast, of Hohen- 
heim), called Paracelsus the Great, now for the first time 
translated faithfully and unabridged into English. Edited 
with a Biographical Preface, Elucidatory Notes, a Copious 
Hermetic Vocabulary, and Index, by Arthur Edward Waite. 
Price 42 125. 6d. 


The Hermetic and Alchemical Writings of Paracelsus con- 
tain :—(a) Entire and unabridged, the large body of literature 
attributed to this illustrious adept, and treating directly of 
alchemy and the transcendental doctrines and physics of the 
Magnum Opus; (b) The whole Paracelsian literature of the 
Great Elixir and the Universal Medicine; (c) An exhaustive 
catena of alchemical references scattered through the chirurgical 
works of Paracelsus. 

Some idea of the scope of the undertaking will be derived 
from the following by no means exhaustive list of the inde- 
pendent treatises which are included in the two volumes :— 

The Cœlum Philosophorum, or Book of Vexations, 

The Book concerning the Tincture of the Philosophers. 

The Gradations of Metals. 

The Treasure of Treasures for Alchemists. 

Of the Transmutations of Metals and of Cements. 

The Aurora of the Philosophers. 

Concerning the Spirits of the Planets. 

The Economy of Minerals. 

The Composition of Metals. 

Nine Books concerning the Nature of Things. 

The Philosophy concerning the Generation of the Elements. 

A Book about Minerals. 

The Mercuries of the Metals, 

The Manual of Paracelsus. 

The Ten Books of the Archidoxies, 

The Manual concerning the Philosopher’s Stone. 

A Book concerning Long Life. 

The Book concerning Renovation and Restoration. 

A Little Book concerning the Quintessence. 

Alchemy, the Third Column of Medicine. 

The Book of Alchemy, 

The Degrees and Compositions of Recipes. 

Preparations in Alchemical Medicine. 

The Alchemist of Nature. 

The Philosophy addressed to the Athenians. 

Hermetic Astronomy, &c. 

The text which has been adopted for translation is the Geneva 
folio in four volumes, 1658, in Latin. ‘The works attributed to 
Paracelsus which are not to be found in this edition have been 
rendered from other equally representative sources. The ruling 
plan of the translation has been scrupulous and literal fidelity, 
and wherever possible the text has been illustrated by parallel 
passages selected from the medical and non-Hermetic writings 
a „Paracelsus, which are excluded by the plan of the present 
edition, 


Crown 8vo., printed from old faced type, on antique 
laid paper, cloth extra. Price '7s. 6d. 


Coliectanea Chemica: Being certain select treatises 
on Alchemy and Hermetic Medicine, by Eirenzus Philalethes, 
Francis Antony, George Starkey, Sir George Ripley, and 
Anonymous Unknown. 

The Hermetic Tracts comprised in this volume are printed 
from a quarto manuscript belonging to the celebrated collection 
of the late Mr. Frederick Hockley, who was well known among 
modern students of the secret sciences not only for the resources 
of his Hermetic Literary, but for his practical acquaintance with 
many branches of esoteric lore, and for his real or reputed con- 
nection with the numerous but unavowed associations which 
now, as at anterior periods, are supposed to dispense initiation 
into occult knowledge. 


Crown Svo., printed from old faced type, on antique 
laid paper, cloth extra. Price 10s. Od. Engraved 
title, and plates of alchemical vessels, 


The Triumphal Chariot of Antimony. By Basil 
Valentine (sometime Canon of Erfurt). With the Commentary 
of Theodore Kerckringius, the Physician. Translated from 
the Latin edition, published at Frankfort in 1685, with bio- 
graphical and critical introduction. 


KBE Collectors already possessed of the ‘* Practica and Twelve 
Keys" of Basil Valentine, contained in ‘The Hermetic 
Museum,” recently published in English, will welcome this 
= to the translated writings of the great Benedictine 
adept. 


e 


Price Two Guineas. 
In Two Volumes, small quarto, cloth extra, gilt ; 
pp. xii., 358, and viii., 322. 


The Hermetic Museum; Restored and enlarged, most 
faithfully instructing all the Disciples of the Sopho-Spagyric 
Art how that Greatest and Truest Medicine of the Philosopher's 
Stone may be found and held. Now first done into English 
from the rare Latin original, published at Frankfort in the 
year 1678. The illustrations reproduced in fac-simile by a 
photographic process. 


This curious storehouse of Hermetic Science comprises twenty- 
two choice treatises on the Mysteries of Alchemy, and the com- 
position of the Medicine of the Philosophers, namely :— 

The Golden Treatise concerning the Philosopher's Stone, 
The Golden Age come back. 

The Sophic Hydrolith, or Water Stone of the Wise. 

The Demonstration of Nature. 

A Philosophical Summary, 

The Path of the only Truth, 

The Glory of the World, or Table of Paradise. 

The Generation of Metals, 

The Book of Alze, 

Figures and Emblems concerning the Philosopher's Stone. 
The Practice and Keys of Basil Valentine. 

The Ordinal of Alchemy. 

The Testament of John Cremer, sometime Abbot of Westminster. 
The New Light of Alchemy, 

The Sulphur of the Philosophers, 

An Open Entrance to the Closed Palace of the King. 

A Subtle Allegory concerning the Secrets of Chemistry, 
The Metamorphosis of Metals. 

A Short Guide to the Celestial Ruby. 

The Fount of Chemical Trath, 

The Golden Calf. 

The All-Wise Doorkeeper. 3 : 

While affording to the modern student of Hermetic Doctrines 
a unique opportunity of acquiring in English a representative 
collection of the chief alchemical writers, this edition of ‘“‘ The 
Hermetic Museum” claims consideration at the hands of the 
historian and archzologist as a contribution of real value to the 
early history of chemistry, The translation is the work of a 
gentleman who has had a life-long acquaintance with alchemical 
literature, and has been subjected to careful revision by another 
expert in Hermetic Antiquities. y s 

The original edition of this work, under the title of “Museum 
Hermeticum,” was published at Frankfort in 1625, and con- 
tained only nine treatises. The edition of 1678, from which the 
present translation has been made, is of incomparably more 
value to the student, although, scarce as it is, it is not so un- 
common as the first, which is seldom or never met with. Some 
particulars concerning both editions—‘‘The Museum Hermeti- 
cum” and “ The Museum Hermeticum Reformatum et Amplifi- 
catum”’—will be found in the alchemical catalogue of Lenglet du 
Fresnoy. ig 3 

. N.B.—This edition is limited to 250 copies, numbered and 
signed. 


An English Alchemist. 


Crown 8v0., printed from old faced type, on antique 
lald paper, cloth extra. Price 7s. 6d. 


Edward Kelley, the Englishman’s Two Excellent Treatises 
concerning the Philosopher's Stone, together with The Ter- 
restrial Theatre of Astronomy. Translated from the first 
Hamburg edition of 1676, and edited with a biographical 
introduction, an account of Kelley's relations with the cele- 
brated Doctor Dee, and a transcript of the so-called “‘ Book of 
Saint Dunstan.” 


“The transmutations of Kelley are attested by several writers, including 
Gassendus. The most authenticated and remarkable . . is that which 
took place in the house of the Imperial physician, Thaddeus de Hazek, 
when, by the mediation of a single drop of the red oil, Kelley transmuted a 
pound of mercury into excellent gold, the superabundant virtue of the 
agent leaving in addition at the bottom of the crucible a small ruby. Dr. 
Nicholas Barnaud, the assistant of Hazek, and an alchemical writer whose 
works are as rare as they are reputable, was a witness of this wonder, and 
subsequently himself manufactured the precious metal, the desir desire, 
with the assistance of Edward Kelley."—Lives of Aichemystical Philoso- 


phers. 


“ These singular pages bring before the pg the writings of the famous, 
or, as it may be, the infamous Edward Kelley, of astrological repute. . . 
Of the romantic character of his experiences in England and on the Conti- 
nent, of his extraordinary ability in one line of thought, and of his diversity 
of gifts in other lines, there is left no room for doubt. He was a poet, an 
excellent classical scholar, a man of unlimited resources, and of persuasive 
manners. . . . To all who are at all curious to learn the extent to which 
the occult sciences, as they have been called, have been practised in Eng- 
land, and on what ground their pretensions have been based, this volume 
will be of genuine interest,”"—Morning Post. 

‘This is one more of those sumptuously printed books of which the pub- 
lishers seem to be making a specialty, Curious indeed they all are, and this 
is not one of the least curious,"—Ligh#, 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE UNKNOWN WORLD. iff. 


New and Cheaper Editions of Works by 
Mr. Arthur Edward Waite. 


Price 4s. 
Belle and the Dragon : An Elfin Comedy. 


This fantastic and qrotesque story introduces new and, it is 
hoped, diverting elements into fairy fiction. It is concerned 
with the adventures of a highly “‘ bizarre” family, translated 
from suburban society to the Elfin Court, The per ons of the 
comedy include the beautiful Lady Melusine, who insists on being 
a great poetess, and is of unapproachable tone ; the Gadfly, whose 
mission 1n pinhole photography, and in making pace on bicycles ; 
the Oxford Slouch, who has failed in all professions, because he 
has tried none; the Green Dragon, who is subject to terrific 
transformations, and adores her stepmother, &c., &c. The story 
culminates in the coronation of Melusine as Queen of Fairyland, 
which, though it does not do justice to her perfections, is, never- 
theless, regarded as a great advance in tone. The coronation is 
rapidly followed by the Great Collapse. 


<p 


jelle and the Dragon” is illustrated by about forty original 
engravings, which are the work of an artist who has been 
specially retained for the purpose. The volume is issued in 
crown quarto, printed from a new fount of pica type, on a thick 
white paper, and very handsomely bound. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“ Another ôf the works of fancy and imagination, through the medium of 
which Mr, Waite delivers his message to the world in so charmingly gro- 
tesque a manner that one is apt to skip the ‘message’ in order to revel the 
more freely in his delightful bits of description and quaint touches of 
humour, here is a strong human element in the book in spite of the 
fairyland phraseology, and this, combined with the sly hits at the foibles of 
society and individuals, makes it very suggestive reading.”—Review of 
Reviews. 

“ There is a very clever children's story in ‘ Belle and the Dragon.’ No 
one who has not either tried, or had to sympathise with those who have 
tried, to write a fairy story can properly appreciate how very dificult it is 
to write anything original about fairies and their kinsfolk. Almost every 
good idea has already been used, and all the very good ones are almost 
hackneyed. But Mr. Waite gives us some quite new and very amusing 
citizens of fairyland.”—Literary World. 

“ The last of the works of one of the very foremost of our mystics. . Mr. 
Waite has few more ardent admirers than ourselves.” — Sunrise. 

‘Those who have confined themselves to Mr. Waite’s serious works will 
be apt to think that his fancy and imagination are wholly employed in 
recondite researches. The present volume will quite dispel this idea. The 
characters are well defined and cleverly manipulated ; the dialogue is terse, 
witty, and original. The cynical epigrams might have been inspired by 
Voltaire. Taken altogether, it is the most amusing book we have read 
for a long time."—7 wo Worlds. 

“The writer of ‘Belle and the Dragon’ has a style of his own and a 
vocabulary admirably suited to descriptions of wonderland. This quaint 
piece of imaginative writing follows the adventures of a family party.”"— 
Lloyd's Weekly Newspaper. 

“ Full of delicate fancy, refined humour, and poetic feeling is ‘ Belle and 
the Dragon.’ . , As a work of imagination it has not many superiors 
in its own line.” — The People. 

“ Most fantastic of fairy tales, but at the same time most_/77 de siecle is 
‘ Belle and the Dragon.’ "—Evening News and Post. 

“Mr. Arthur Edward Waite is an adept in the writing of works of fancy 
and imagination. This ‘Belle and the Dragon’ tells how the ‘divine 
Melusine,’ tired of the diversions of Ravendale, made an excursion into 
Fairyland and met with many adventures on her way there and in it,”— 
Weekly Dispatch. 

“Mr. Waite tells a story which lovers of Fairyland should read with con- 
siderable pleasure. For surely never in one story, even from Fairyland, 
was there so grand a gathering of even greater impossibilities than one is 
accustomed to in such volumes.” —Publishers’ Circular. 


Square 32mo., printed on superfine paper, cloth, extra 
gilt, gilt top. Price 2s. 6d. 
Lucasta: Parables and Poems. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“The author is in evident sympathy with the grand and beautiful or 
Nature, as a poet should be who speaks to the few of the mysteries which 
environ human existence. . . . . Readers who can put themselves on 
Mr. Waite’s psychic plane will enjoy his utterances, for he has gifts calcu- 
lated to appeal to persons of similar imagination and discernment.” — Tke 
Graphic. 

“ Mr. Waite’s poetry has attracted favourable notice in the Press as at 
once powerful and graceful.”—Lighkt?. 

“We always read Mr. Waite with pleasure. . . . There are flashes 
of poetry in the midst of all his magic and mysticism that it does not 
require an adept to understand.” —T He Literary World. 

“The literature of mysticism is indebted to no one more than to Mr. 
Arthur Edward Waite. . . In him we find that union of imagination 
and reason which is, alas! so rare. . . . . ‘Lucasta’ is a companion 
poem to ‘Israfel,’ who was represented as the symbol of the supreme 
elevation of manhood, ‘ Lucasta’ being the type of idealised womanhood. 
. . » The verse is always pleasing, at times it glides into exquisite little 
touches of natural description ; and here and there it soars into passages 
of sustained splendour. . . . . We should like to have quoted the 
magnificent invocation to Night, or the wonderful parable beginning :— 

‘Is that thy voice which, deep in haunted glades, 
Expounds the passion of the nightingale ? 
It is animated throughout by a very lofty spirit, and shows a sympathy 
with Nature and a faculty-for vivid and musical expression which are quite 
unusual,” — Sunrise. 


Edition de Luxe: Printed on superior paper, and 
bound in highly ornamented gilt buckram, gilt top, 
bevelled boards. Illustrated with frontispiece and 
etchings. Pp. 224. Price 3s. 6d. 

Popular Edition: Handsome ornamented cloth, gilt 
top. Frontispiece only. Price 1s. 6d. 


Prince Starbeam: A Tale of Fairyland. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“Full of dark things and occult, too sad and too secret, we fear, for 
dimmed earthly intelligences, is ‘Prince Starbeam,’ a Tale of Fairyland, 
by Arthur Edward Waite, a book collected from ‘most ancient and true 
commentaries,’ astral and ei chronicles, and other rare documents. . . 
And whoso reads these legends of old which the mystical Mr. Waite hath 
cunningly compacted will be caught in the labyrinthine flights of a way- 
ward fancy, and it may chance that he shall discern an allegory in the way, 
which shall prove only a lure to braver and brighter excursions, and be 


. nothing but a shadow—for no such abhorrent beast, we deem, lies hidden 


in these flowery and starry journeyings. . . . But to tell of all the 
adventures and transmutations and incarnations that befell Prince Star- 
beam and others, his peers and companions, is beyond our attempt and 
needless, for the book is made for the reading and will yield delight to the 
reader.”—Saturday Review. 

‘*Whether or no the children, big and little, who delight in fairy tales, 
will succeed in grasping the allegorical meaning of ‘ Prince Starbeam,’ the 
will, at least, find the story charming reading. It is the history of a soul, 
the development of a character, and the working out of a destiny.” —7e 
Literary World, 

“ We do not fail to recognise a certain beauty of imagination and smooth 
ness of diction.”"—7 ke Spectator. 

“ The story is told with grace and skill."—Light, 

“ The book is from the pen of Mr. Arthur Edward Waite, whose former 
contributio is to literature have been in the department of theosophical 
speculation. The mysticism of these former works pervades this tale, 
+ « . andthe story ot ‘Prince Starbeam’ may very well appear (to any- 
one who understands such matters) an allegory of a progess from gross 
existence to an inner sanctuary of spiritualism. The book is very prettily 
illustrated and bound." — Tke Scotsman. 

“ Half allegory, half fairy tale, a wild and dreamy book, beautifully go 
up in white, and with delicate outline illustrations.”—7he Guardian. 

“To attempt to tell the story of Prince Starbeam’s love ; of his renuncia- 
tion; of his search for the magic ring; of his many disappointments and 
sore wanderings, and how his high destiny was ultimately fulfilled in a 
manner so different from that which he had anticipated, and yet so per- 
fectly sufficing, would . . . divulge a plot which the reader will prefer 
to unravel for himself. The story is very sweet, and bristles with high 
teaching and quaintly pretty fancies ; and whether it is read for the sake of 
its philosophy or for the sake of its literary charm, we can promise that 
those who take it up will not be disappointed. . . . Our brief and 
mutilated quotations can convey no adequate idea of the charm of the 
en and the wonderful suggestiveness of the whole” allegory.”— 

UIT IUSE. 


Bound in peacock blue, with an esthetic and symbolic 
design. Pp. 286. Price 2s. 6d, 


A Soul’s Comedy: The Spiritual History of Jasper 
Cartwright. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“In this work Mr. Waite has produced a poem very much above the 
average of poetic merit. . . . Jasper Cartwright’s struggle against the 
circumstances which have combined to ruin his spiritual existence, and his 
final triumph over them, are powerfully portrayed, and cannot fail to 
interest such as are thoughtfully inclined. . . . . . His blank verse is 
pleasing and melodious, Scattered at intervals throughout his volume 
there are passages of more than ordinary~beauty.”—7 he Spectator. 

“tA Soul's Comedy’ is a very extraordinary composition. . . . The 
story of this poem is in some respects very repulsive, and yet told with 
great delicacy and beauty. Part of the book is the baldest prose, cut up 
into lengths; part is unintelligible mysticism about magical studies; and 
part—by far the largest part—is real poetry. , . . Its sustained poetry 
will well repay the reader, if he will put up with the bald prose of Mister 
Gilp, the schoolmaster, . . . . and the mystic nonsense of the magical 
Part e s One merit should be noticed in encouragement of those who 
might be repelled by the opening of the story, viz., that it steadily increases 
in interest and beauty until near the end, . . . Some songs or poems 
introduced into the narrative are very good; one, a passionate address to 
a dead boy-friend, Gabriel, being especially beautiful. Ifthe poem were 
recast in the sense that we have indicated, we venture think that it would 
be entitled to a high place among the poems of the day.” —7ke Guardian. 

“Mr. Waite is possessed of genuine inspiration that lifts his work above 
the mass of wares sent forth every year to the world as poetry. The pre- 
sence of an over-subtle mysticism, and even an se eoh tinge of Rosicru- 
cian darkness, will not prevent lovers of poetry from enjoying the many 
passages in his play as remarkable for power of thought as for beauty of 
expression, Mr. Waite’s sympathy with Nature and his descriptive powers 
are likewise of a high order.”—7he Literary World. 

**Some time has elapsed since we paid a sincere tribute to the beauty 
of ‘Israfel,’ and we are not sorry to meet with another work from the same 
pen in ‘A Soul's Comedy.” . . ._. It may suffice to say in general that 
the poem, cast in a quasi-dramatic form, is a very noble one, though pain- 
ful to a degree. . . . Out of these scemingly unpromising materials Mr. 
Waite has evoked a tale of human sorrow, struggle, and final triumph, such 
as must appeal to the heart of every true man. , . , The poetry rises 
at times to unusual heights, as, for instance, in the description of Mary’s 
death, the Benediction in the monastery chapel, Austin Blake’s prologue 
to the third part, or, best of all, the scene where Jasper resigns Gertrude 
to his-friend. . . . Taken altogether, this is a true and worthy poem.”— 
The Graphic. 

“Mr. Waite often writes very forcibly, his imagery is good, and there is 
plenty of idealism in his pages."—7 he Scotsman. 


iv. SUPPLEMENT TO THE UNKNOWN WORLD. 


Now Ready. 
Second Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 
gilt top. Price 2s. 


Israfel: Letters, Visions, and Poems. A Mys- 
tical Allegory of the New Life and the New Regenerated 


Humanity. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“Tf, as seems most likely, a small but appreciative audience will satisfy 
the author, the favourable reception of Esrafel : Letters, Visions, and 
Poems,’ by Arthur Edward Waite, need not be matter of conjecture; the 
book must be both admired and prized by the few elect spirits fitted to 
appreciate and understand it. The poetry is of a high order, and, 
apart from its more spiritual aspects, remarkable for a passionate apprecia- 
tion of natural beauty and for pictorial treatment. The blank verse is 
specially good, reminding one, perhaps, more of Cowper at his best than 
any other poet, but thoroughly original both in style and manner, ‘ Israfel’ 
is one of those rare books which are part of the salt of the earth; but it is 
not for all readers."—7 Ae Graphic. 

‘To those who delight in magic and ‘dabble in Babylonian numbers,’ 
‘Israfel,’ by Arthur Edward Waite, will afford much comfort and consola- 
tion. . . . By way ofa guess, we hazard the suggestion that ‘ Israfel’ is 
the ideal soul of man, distinct from individual souls, and personified in 
order at once to mirror and to magnify the aspirations of individual souls 
not yet at one with the universal. . . . ‘The verse is harmonious and 
not without a peculiar and original beauty.”"—Wesitminster Review. 

“Mr. Waite’s remarkable poem, ‘ Israfel.’ We have the satis- 
faction of reading, among a great deal of what is rather unintelligible, 
passages which bear the unmistakable stamp of true poetic talent. . . . 
We have quoted enough to show that Mr. Waite’s poetry is of no mean 
order, and, after all, * Israfel' is a work of considerable power, and in parts 
quite intelligible.” —T re Literary World. 

“Speaking generally, we should say that the profit of this book to most 
readers will not be its dogma, or body, but the spirit in which it is written. 
It is pure, elevated, and aspirational, and is, moreover, singularly free 
from that arrogant individualism which disfigures so frequently the utter- 
ances of those entering the spiritual region of life, and as yet unaware of 
the phantasies of the ‘ Dwellers on the Threshold.’ . . . . . The mis- 
cellaneous verse in the volume is very graceful." —Z ight, 

“ The letters are full of the new life to which Israfel is leading the writer 
and his correspondent, a The ideas expressed in the letters are 
noble and elevated, and the poems and visions contain many beautiful 
lines. "— 7 /eosophist, 

“The letters, in highly poetical language, set out the nature of 
the task in hand. ‘ The Visions,’ a series of poems, restate the subject in 
a more trausccndental manner; and in the epilogue a scheme of soul- 
development is set forth, whereby the soul overcomes all things, and 
becomes the saviour of humanity. The author's style is highly 
classical and symbolical. It contains passages of rare beauty and 
significance—poetry of the highest class. . , . . The author's spirit is 
healthy, sweet, and pure; and a sure herald of the New Light, which will 
guide man above the low biogenesis of sexual promptings. Many high 
spiritual truths find expression.” —7é Mediz and Daybreak. 

“ Mr. Waite preaches, in his exaltation of ' Israfel, a very noble doctrine 
—the doctrine of perfect purity in word and deed. . . . . . Wecan 
commend Mr. Waite’s book as the work of a real poet.”—PROFESSOR 
ERIC ROBERTSON. 

“ Lovers of mystic poetry will find much to delight them in ‘ Israfel.’ 

. . » Exceedingly melodious and tuneful.” —Lady's Pictorial. 

“ Has rare glimpses of lovely imagining.” —7 ruthseeker. 


Second Edition. Price 5s. 
Crown Suo., pp. viii. and 264, cloth extra, red edges, 
ae : 
with Portrait. 


Theosophy ; or, Spiritual Dynamics and the Divine 
and Miraculous Man. By George Wyld, M.D.. Edin. 


** At a time when interest in such subjects has become widespread, the 
publication of a second edition of Dr. Wyld's ‘ Theosophy’ is opportune, 
at In the pleasantest way, with all the advantages of large print 
and simple English, he gives a clear and easily-understood view of the 
outlines of his tenets, unembarrassed by Hindoo terms and the abstruse 
phraseology which lent to Madame Blavatsky’s learning something of that 
mystery dear to the soul of every prophetess. n It is a book com- 
mendable not only for the high tone that it maintains throughout, but 
because it presents in readahie form a manual for the many . . . who 
have not leisure to master these elaborate and technical treatises." —Daily 
Telegraph. ve 5 

“Dr. Wyld's book is a very thoughtful vindication of Spiritualism, and 
its subjects have a wide range. '—LigAt. 

“That the book is able, scholarly, and reverent in matter, style, and 
treatment, passes without saying. . . Sincerity and conviction mark 
every line of a book that all students should read.” —Lyceum Banner. 


FOR THE BEST BOOKS ON 


Theosophy, Egyptology, The Occult 
Sciences, Oriental Religions and 
Philosophy, 


See our new Catalogue, just out. Sent post free on 
application. Address 


The Theosophical Publishing Society, 7 Duke 
Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 


ADELPHI LODGE 


Theosophical Society 


Meetings held at THE BUCKINGHAM TEM- 
PERANCE HOTEL, 40 Strand, W.C. 
(Entrance in Buckingham Street) MON- 
DAY EVENINGS, at 8-30. 


Tickets of Admission may be obtained from the 
SECRETARY, 7 Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


= 


The Key to Palmistry, 


By M. C. LANGRIDGE. 


Can be had from the Publishers, NICHOLS & Co., or of 
all Booksellers. Price 6d.; cloth, 1s., Illustrated. 


Popular Works by T. L: NICHOLS, M.D. 


Human Physiology. Contains Physical Love— 
Hereditary ‘l'ransmission—-Love and Marriage—The Laws of 
Sexual Morality—Problems of Sexual Relation. New Edition. 
With 70 Engravings, 6s. 6d. 

Esoteric Anthropology (Mysteries of Man). The 
book so unjustly anathematized by Mr. Justice Wells in the 
Mysterious Pimlico Case. With 50 Engravings, sent under 
private cover, 5s. 3d. 

The Beacon Light: Physiology for the Young. 
6d. 3 cloth, 1s, 

The Science of a Cheap and Healthy Diet; or, 
How to Live on 6d. a Day. 6d. 

Dyspepsia (commonly called Indigestion), one of 
the gravest of Human Afflictions: its Nature, Cause, Pre- 
vention, and Cure. 3d. 

The Water Cure at Home: describing the best 
Processes of Hydropathy. 2d. 


ON SALE BY 


JAMES ELLIOTT & Co., 


Temple Chambers, Falcon Court, Fleet Street, 
E.C. 


OCCULT BOOKS: I have purchased 


a large number of interesting items, including a 
valuable collection of ROBERT FLUDD’S WORKS, 
and shall be pleased to forward particulars.— 
ALFRED COOPER, 68, CHARING Cross ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C. 


FOR SALE! 


SHARE IN VALUABLE 
PATENT. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION APPLY 
BY LETTER TO— 


PATENT, 


cjo JAMES ELLIOTI & CO., 
At the Offices of this Paper. 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE UNKNOWN WORLD. 


A New Mystical Poem. 


Now Ready. 
Foolscap Suo., 200 ph., printed on antique paper, and 
tastefully bound in Green Cloth. Price 3s. Od. 


Avalon: A Poetic Romance. By Dora Stuart- 
Menteath. 


This work, written in blank verse, deals with the suggestive 
subject of King Arthur's return from the legendary islaud of 
Avalon, wherein he is still supposed to tarry, waiting to be 
healed of his wounds. The King’s Healing is accomplished b 
a maiden who is a descendant of the usurper Mordred, with 
whom Arthur fought in his last battle, and it is performed by 
means of the Holy Grail. 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 


The Westminster Gazette says: “A work of real merit and genuine 
poetical feeling.” 

The Daily News says: ‘Avalon’, . . isa book that will prove a hard 
saying to many and a delight to a chosen few. The chosen few are 
modern occultists, who have hailed the book in their literary/organ as a fine 
poetic expression of their philosophic creed . Initiates have wel- 
comed this author as they would welcome another Madame Guyon. Non- 
initiates can only regard her with a sort of ignorant wonder which leaves 
them uncertain as to what it all means. Their only safe course is to render 
a tribute to the refined quality of the verse and to the sustained loftiness of 
the thought and expression. 

The Morning Leader says: ‘ Passion, pure and exalted, throbs high in 
the heart of Dora Stuart-Menteath. She has received, along with her 
name, enough Celtic fire to purify this drossy earth from baseness and 
teach all who will hearken to her strenuous notes how Arthur may indeed 
come again, and true love and righteousness reign amongst us asin archaic 
days , . , Notin deaf ears have these two hundred pages fallen; the 
music still palpitates, and the thought rises 

The Beljast Evening Telegraph says: " “In the argument the authoress 
describes her purpose, and there is reason to fear that many readers will 
penetrate no further into the book, For those who do, however, a rich 
feast of true poetic sentiment and expression isin store . It may 
be safely asserted that no true student who lifts the volume will lay it aside 
unfinished. Mrs. Stuart-Menteath’s poetic talent is of a very high order, 
and her expression uniformly pure and lofty.” 

SALADIN in THe Agnostic Journal says: *" In the wilderness of pseudo 
literature I have at length found a book, and, of course, it is not one the 
public has heard of, or one that it will be specially eager to hear of. The 
music from the voice and string of Dora Stuart-Menteath is too spiritual, 
subtle, and refined for the Midas’ ears of the multitude. Neither is her 
song such as statesmen will recognise when they look around for a brow on 
which to place the chaplet of laurel which our dead singer wore, and who, 
also, before he left the footlights of the world, sang, like the present min- 
strel, of Arthur, and ‘ Avalon,’ and the Holy Grail. The singer of a song 
like this has her reward, and one which the public can neither give nor take 
away. She must, on the higher plane of her being, at least, be the denizen 
of a realm of spiritual beauty and poetic vision, from which neglect seems 
as eR gag as fame seems hollow. To have the soul to conceive such 
an ideal, and the art to embody it, cancels all neglect and discounts all 
fame. We lose sight of the significs ance of the spiritual allegory of the 
poem in its pale landscapes of mist and dream, in the subdued radiance of 
of its psychic splendour, in its undulating raptures of lute and lyre, in its 
effect of weird vagueness, produced, not by obscurity in treatment, but by 
the prophetic hints and omens of the poetic over-soul. It is likely the 
reviewers, who spend their encomiums on pseudo-books, may have only 
neglect for this genuine one. Be this as it may, I should, to be the author 
of * Avalon,’ be more than content to sit in the dust and ashes of obscurity.” 
asThe Unknown World says that " the little book is specially remarkable 
in the work of a lady, Mrs. Dora Stuart-Menteath, a name unknown as yet 

English literature , but it is borne by one who seems elected to 
other than a minor part in the choir of women’s voices. > « « It seems 
to us a rare quality of the woman's voice in song.’ 

The Scotsman says :—“ The sweetness and melody of the verse is not 
without a peculiar charm ofits own. 

The Cork Daily Herald says :—‘‘ By those who appreciate the my sterious 
and romantic combined, it will be found a readable and interesting work. 

The Sun says that * the authoress has much grace, happiness of touch, 
and no small poetic insight. . . . There are several happy and pictur- 
esque passages in the book,” 

The Glasgow Herald says:—‘It is all spiritual, and some poorly- 
endowed clergymen might find in it the makings of a hundred sermons. 

The poetess concludes with an epilogue, in which she very cley verly, 
and with some good poetry and excneding riety, ‘improves the occasion. 

Reynolds’ Newspaper says: "The A AAAA has woven a charming 
idyll ofa young and beautiful maiden, the mission of whose life is to find 
the Holy Grail.” 

Light says: “There is not a little spiritual beauty in her use ofthe 
legend,” 

The Two Worlds says: “‘ There is a richness of imagery and delicate 
beauty, which cannot ‘il to captivate the lover of artistic work. 

Book-Notes says that it is "a volume of mystical poetry of considerably 
more than average merit. The theme is a lofty one, and well-sustained 
throughout,” 


JAMES ELLIOTT & Co., Temple Chambers, 
Falcon Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


A SELECTED LIST FROM 


James Elliott & Co.’s 
SECOND-HAND 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


Sadducismus Triumphatus, or Full and 
Plain Evidence concerning Witches and Appari- 
tions. In two parts. By Joseph Glanvil. The 
second edition. With the preface of Henry More, 
the Platonist, and two authoritative statements of 
Swedish Witches. 8vo., 1682. £1 Is. 


Oriental: Bibliotheque Orientale, ou Dic- 
tionaire Universel. Par Monsieur D’Herbelot. 
Large folio, pp. 1060. Paris, 1697. Al. 

A fine copy of a work which is well known as a veritable mine of 


information on the Theology, Philosophy, Myths, Legends, 
Magic, Medicine, etc., of Eastern nations. 


Freemasonry: The Antiquities of Free- 
masonry, comprising Illustrations of the Five Grand Periods» 
from the Creation of the World to King Solomon’s Temple: 

3y the Rev. George Oliver. Demy 8vo., pp. 344. 1843. 10s- 


Freemasonry: A Dictionary of Symbolical 


Masonry, including the Royal Arch Degree. By the Rev 
George Oliver: Crown 8vo., pp. 387. 1853. 10s. 


Freemasonry: Illustrations of Masonry, by 


the late William Preston, Past Master of the Lodge o 
Antiquity, acting by immemorial constitution. A new edition, 
revised. By the Rev. George Oliver. Crown 8vo., pp. 456. 
N.D. Also Oliver’s History of Masonry from the year 1829 to 
the present time, pp. 146. 1841. In one volume, 12s. 6d. 


Freemasonry: ‘The Spirit of Masonry, by 


William Hutchinson, A new edition, with copious notes, by 
the Rev. George Oliver. 1843. Crown 8vo., pp. 336. 7s. 6d. 


Freemasonry : The Masonic Manual, con- 
taining instructions, documents, and discipline, of the Masonic 
Economy, by the late Rev. Jonathan Ashe. A new edition, 
with annotations by the Rey. George Oliver. 1843. Crown 
8vo., pp. 312. 7s. 6d. 


Tristram and Iseult. Histoire du Noble 
Tristan, Prince de Leonnois, chevalier de la Table Ronde, et 
D'Yseulte, Princesse d’ Yrlande, Royne de Cornouiille. Fait 
Francois, par Jean Maugin, dit l’Angevin. A Paris, 4to. 
1586. Vellum. VERY RARE. £2 2s. 


Witchcraft : Letters on Demonology and 
Witchcraft, addressed to J. G. Lockhart, by Sir Walter 
Scott. 1830. 2s. 6d. 


Witchcraft : The Amber Witch. The most 


interesting trial for Witchcraft ever known. Translated from 
the German of Meinhold by E. A. Friedlander. 1844. 5s. 


Natural Magic. Letters on Natural Magic, 
eens to Sir Walter Scott, by Sir David Brewster. 1843. 


Heraldry : A Manual of Heraldry for 


Amateurs, by Harriet Dallaway. 1828. Numerous Illustra- 
tions. Pickering. 1838. 6s. 


Peter Schiemihl, from the German A. von 


Chamisso, by Sir Jan Bowring. Third edition. Illustrations 
by George Cruikshank. 1861. 5s. 


Latin Theology. Vitæ et Sententiz Patrum 


Occidentis, Libris VII. Digestz, ex gravissimis auctoribus, 
necnon antiquis manuscriptis et ecclesiarum breviariis col- 
lectæ, et annotationibus selectis exornatæ. Opera et studio 

3enedicti Gononi BuRGENSIS, MONACHI CÆLESTINI LUG- 
DUNENSIS. Lugduni Batavorum. 1625, Large folio, vellum, 
clasps. 10s. 


William Blake, Etchings from his works, by 


William Bell Scott. With Descriptive Text. Folio. 1878 
Boards, 15s. 
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SECOND-HAND BOOKS (Continued). 


isis Unveiled : by H. P. Blavatsky. 2 vols, 
half-bound. Fourth edition, with portrait, 1878. 
New York. £1 Ios. 

The Spiritual Magazine: from the com- 
mencement in 1860 to 1870. Also vols. for 1872, 
73, 74- Fourteen vols., half-bound. A nearly 
complete set. Very scarce, fine condition. £2 2s. 

Dioscorides : De Materia Medica and De 
Letalibus Venenis. With the Commentary of 
Marcellus Vergilius. Fol., vellum. Fine copy. 
Cologne, 1529. 155. 

Freemasonry. Gould’s History of Free- 
masonry, its Antiquities, Symbols, Constitutions, 
Customs, &c. Derived from official sources. Two 
vols., half morocco, gilt edges, 4to. 1885. £1 5s. 

Turner: The Poetical Works of Thomas 
Campbell. Illustrated by 20 vignettes from designs 
by Turner, and 37 woodcuts from designs by 
Harvey. With portrait. London, Edward Moxen, 
1843. Full red morocco, gilt and gilt edges. £1 Is. 

Theophilus. Arts of the Middle Ages. 
Translated, with Notes, by Robert Hendric. Mur- 
ray’s fine edition of the Latin text and English 
version. 8vo. 1847. 7s. 6d. 

Thomas Taylor, the Platonist. The 
Metaphysics of Aristotle translated from the Greek, 
with copious notes in which the Pythagorean and 
Platonic dogmas respecting Numbers and Ideas are 
unfolded from Ancient Sources. Grand folio, 1801. 
Fine copy, cloth. £1. 

Ellis. Specimens of Early English Metrical 
Romances. Three vols., calf, 1805. 7s. 6d. 


Transcendentalism and the 
Secret Societies 


NOW READY 


THE TRANSCENDENTAL 
UNIVERSE 


BY C. G HARRISON 


Disclosing the conflict Behind the Veil which 
resulted in the movements of Modern Spiritualism 
and Theosophy. 


PRICE 3s. 6d. 


Published by JAMES ELLIOTT & Co., and 
obtainable of all Booksellers, and of W. H. Smith 
& Son’s Railway Bookstalls. 


Every Intelligent Spiritualist and Inquirer 
should read 


LIGET: 


A Weekly Journal of Psychical, Occult, 
and Mystical Research, 


“LIGHT” proclaims a belief in the existence and life of 
the spirit apart from, and independent of, the material organism 
and in the reality and value of intelligent intercourse between 
spirits embodied and spirits disembodied. This position it firmly 
and consistently maintains. Beyond this it has no creed, and its 
columns are open to a full and free discussion—conducted in a 
spirit of honest, courteous, and reverent inquiry—its only aim 
being, in the words of its motto, “ Light! More Light.” 


Spiritualism, with all its complex phenomena, 
usually termed physical: and its philosophy, ex- 
planatory and interpretative of these abnormal 
occurrences :—The powers of the incarnate human 
spirit: the projection of the Double or Astral 
Form: Clairvoyance, Thought-transference, Hyp- 
notism :—Evidence of Communion with the de- 
parted, and of life perpetuated after physical 
death :—Occultism, Mysticism, Theosophy, and 
all kindred subjects:—A weekly résumé of all 
news interesting to the student of the Occult, and 
especially to the Spiritualist, and a very large 
correspondence :—these will all be found in 
“LIGHT.” Each new addition to the literature 
of these subjects is also reviewed with the special 
purpose of acquainting readers with the scope 
and contents of the book. 


To the educated thinker who concerns himself with any or 
these subjects, or with other questions of an occult character, 
“ LIGHT": affords a special vehicle of information and dis- 
cussion. It is the acknowledged representative of cultivated 
and intelligent Spiritualism throughout the world, everywhere 
quoted and referred to as such, The Editor has the co-operation 
of the best writers in this country and abroad, whose opinions 
are worthy of permanent record, whose experience and know- 
ledge are of the highest value, and who have no other vehicle 
for their publications than “LIGHT,” This gives the Journal 
a unique position, and a singular value, 


Price 2d.; or 10s. 16d. Per Annum, Post Free. 


All Orders for the Paper and for Advertisements, and all 
remittances, should be addressed to “THE MANAGER”; all 
communications intended to be printed should be addressed to 
“Tue EDITOR.” 


Office: 2 DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 


“LIGHT” is sold by all Booksellers. 


The Trade supplied by E. W. ALLEN, 
4 Ave Maria Lane, E.C. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


“ LIGHT” has the support of the leading minds 
engaged in investigating the subjects with which it 
deals, or interested in their discussion, in this country 
and abroad. It is, therefore, an exceptionally good 
medium for advertisements, 
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“A REMARKABLE SUCCESS.” 


»ORDERLAND’ 


EDITED BY W. T. STEAD. 
A QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 


DEVOTED TO THE 
Scientific Study of the Phenomena of 
the Mysterious Borderland between 
Science and Superstition. 


THE first number of Borderland appeared 
July 15, 1893, and is now out of print. The 
second, third, fourth, and fifth numbers can 
be supplied on order. Among the articles 
which have appeared in this Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Psychical Investigation are the follow- 
ing (those marked * are out of date) :— 
*My Experiences in Automatic Handwriting. 
By WILLIAM T. STEAD. 
The Gift of Crystal Gazing. By Miss X. 
What is Hypnotism ? 
Thought Transference. By Professor OLIVER 
LODGE. 
Experiences with an American Medium 
(with facsimiles), 
How to Investigate. By Scientists, Bishops, &c. 
*Our Portrait Gallery. 1.—Jeanne d’ Arc. 
2.—-Dr. Charcot, 
3-—Mrs. Piper. 
4.—Mr. Stainton Moses, 
i T 5.—Santa Teresa, 
Borderlanders of the Bible. 1.—Elijah. 
Progress in Photographing Invisibles. 
Trance Phenomena and Anæsthetics. By 
Dr. G. WYLD. 


Together with a Résumé of the more impor- 

tant Publications of the Quarter relating to 

Automatism, Crysta! Gazing, Telepathy, Theo- 

sophy, Spiritualism, Astrology, Clairvoyance, 

Hypnotism, Psychometry, Psychography, Palm- 

istry, and all other Phenomena usually 
designated Occult. 


PRICE 1/6 
Annual Subscription, 7/- per annum. Post free. 


Published Jan. 15, April 15, July 15, Oct. 15. 


Writing to the Editor of Borderland, the 
Ven. Archdeacon FARRAR says :— 


“ Nothing but good can come from serious and 
scientific inquiry, and I am glad that all the 
evidence about any possibility of communication 
between us and the dim world beyond should be 
earnestly sifted and considered,” 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Edited by W. T. STEAD. 
Is published on the 15th of each month. 
PRICE SIXPENCE, 


The REVIEW OF REVIEWS has been recog- 
mised by the press of the world as indispensable to all 
those who wish to keep themselves in touch with the 
thoughts of the world as mirrored in the periodical 
literature of our time, 


IT HAS A WORLD-WIDE CIRCULATION. 


It is profusely Illustrated, and gives the fullest information conceriiny 
current events, reviewing in condensed form the progress of the worl! in 
Politics, Social Reforms, Science and Art; enabling the reader to know 
the best thoughts of the best writers in contemporary periodicals of alt 
nations ; and containing the greatest amount of reading matter at the 
lowest possible price, 


Sent post free for 12 months to any part of the 
World for 8s. 3d. 


Volumes 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, price 5s. ; by post, 
5s. 6d., are still in print. 
These books are handsomely bound, and form in themselves a com- 


plete library of current thought and the most complete history of con- 
temporary politics published. 


Publishing Office: 125 FLEET ST., E.C. 


W. T. STEAD’S NEW BOOK 


“IF CHRIST CAME TO 
CHICAGO.” 


(120th THOUSAND.) 


Extract from the Preface to the British Edition :— 


Seventy thousand copies of this volume were ordered in 
America before a single copy was issued from the press in 
Chicago. Owing to my refusal to allow any but Union labour 
to be employed in producing the book, the binders were at first 
unable to cope with the demand. But as I did not think that 
“If Christ came to Chicago” He would go to sweat-shops for 
His printing, the public had to wait until the Union binderies 
overtook the demand. 

The opportune refusal of the American News Company and 
the Union News Company to handle the book until the Black 
List was cut out, somewhat relieved the pressure. As they 
possess an absolute monopoly of sale on all the railways in the 
United States, I cut out the list. I did this the more readily 
because the interest in the Black List was so strictly local to 
Chicago that I did not think it would be worth while re- 
producing it in the British edition. 

The difficulty of meeting the American demand renders t 
impossible to procure copies from Chicago in time to supply the 
English market. I have, therefore, reprinted it on this side. 
This volume, written in Chicago, printed in Edinboro’, and 
published in London, is typical of the unity of the English- 
speaking world.—W. T, STEAD. 


Cloth, Price 2/6 Paper Covers, 1/- 
‘REVIEW OF REVIEWS’ Office, London. 
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KEGAN, PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & 00., 


LIMITED. 


Arnold, Sir Edwin. “The Light of Asia, or the Great 
Renunciation : Being the Life and Teachings of Gautama.” 
With illustrations and portrait. Presentation edition, 
small 4to, 21s. Library edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. Elzevir 
edition, 6s. Post 8vo, cloth or half parchment, 3s. 6d. 


Barth, A. “Religions of India.” Translated by Rev. J. 
Wood. 2nd edition. Post 8vo (Trubner’s Oriental Series) 16s. 


Baughan, Rosa. ‘The Influence of the Stars.” A treatise 
on Astrology, Chiromancy, and Physiognomy. 8yo, 5s. 


Bhikshu, Subhadra, “Buddhist Catechism; or, Outline 
of the Buddha Gotama.” Compiled from the sacred writ- 
ings of the Southern Buddhists for the use of Europeans. 
With explanatory notes. J2mo, 2s. 


Binet, A., and Fere, C. “Animal Magnetism.” 2nd 
edition. Crown 8yo (International Scientific Series) 5s. 


Chambers, J. D. “Theological and Philosophical Works 
of Hermes Trismegistus, Christian Neoplatonist.’’ Trans- 
lated from the Greek. 8yo, 7s. 6d. 


Chatterji, Mohini. “ Bhagavad Gita; or, The Lord’s Lay.” 
Transluted from the Sanskrit. With commentary and 
notes. 2nd edition. Royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Collins, Mabel. ‘Through the Gates of Gold: A Fragment 
of thought.” Small 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Cook, Louisa S. ‘‘ Geometrical Psychology ; or, the Science 
of Representation.” An abstract of the theories and 
diagrams of B. W. Betts. 16 plates. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Cotton, Louise. ‘‘ Palmistry and its Practical Uses.” 12 
plates. Crown 8yo, 2s. 6d. 


D’Assier, Adolphe. ‘ Posthumous Humanity : a Study of 
Phantoms.” From the French, with Appendix by Colonel 
H. S. Olcott. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Davies, J. “The Bhagavad Gita; or, the Sacred Lay.” 
Translated from the Sanskrit. Post 8vo, (Trubner’s 
Oriental Series) 6s. 


Dewey, J. H. ‘The Way, the Truth, and the Life.” A 
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Investments, Capital at Command, and Reserve Fund over £500,000. 
For probable Market Movements see Next Week’s Market Report. 
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PERFECTLY SOUND SECURITIES 
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‘HOW TO OPERATE SUCCESSFULLY IN STOCKS’ 
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How the Business is Conducted—How Profits are Made—How the Accounts are Kept—How Orders should be 

Given—Prices of Stocks—How Stocks and Shares should be Transferred—Different Modes of Dealing in Stocks— 

The Cash Cover System—The Fortnightly Settlements System—The Three-Monthly Settlements System—Com- 
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Part Il._How to Operate. 


Why Money is Lost on the Stock Market—The True System of Operating—‘‘ A Stock” Operations—How to 
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inclusive—Different Systems of Dealing—Operations of Short Duration—Operations of Long Duration—Can 
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JOINT STOCK CIRCULAR). 
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Companies, including original prospectuses, reports, accounts, etc., going back many 
years, all of which are available, free of charge, to the investing public. 


Interviews, by appointment only, between 11 and 4 o’clock. 


THE JOINT STOCK CIRCULAR, the official organ of the INSTITUTE, is 
circulated free of charge amongst the investing public, and will be regularly forwarded, 
post free to any one interested in Company matters, upon receipt of name and 
address, 


